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Telegratulations 
From John Citizen 


Secretary Charles Hughes 
Department of State 


Being a Secretary of State in 1921 is 
better than being an almost President 
in 1916 eh Charlie stop 

JOHN CITIZEN 


Secretary Andrew Mellon 
Treasury Department 


I need not send you a valentine Andy 
as I have just paid you my income tax 
and deeds are louder than words stop 

JOHN CITIZEN 


Secretary Herbert Hoover 
Department of Commerce 


I don’t know some of your colleags 
very well but we all know who’s 


Hoover step JOHN CITIZEN 


Postmaster General Will Hays 


Please help us to forget Burleson 
stop 
JOHN CITIZEN 


Ex-President Woodrow Wilson 
care Wilson & Colby att’ys at law 


Congratulations on release from 
eight years confinement at hard labor 
stop Best wishes for your firm stop 

JOHN CITIZEN 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
Department of the Navy 


And if I had a son sir 
I’d put him on the crew 
And teach him to do the fine old stunts 
His daddy used to do stop 
JOHN CITIZEN 


Opening Nights 
Love Birds. Dancing, prancing, glit- 
tering, tuneful musical comedy. Just the 
sort of thing you'll like, if you like that 
sort of thing. (Apollo Theater.) 


Oscar Seagle has a fine baritone voice, 
rich, expressive, and controlled by the fin- 
est taste. In his recital at the Town Hall, 
he sang old and modern French songs and 
a selected group of pieces in English. (New 
York Town Hall.) 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, on the moving picture screen, is 
hardly to be recognized as Mark Twain’s 
story. But if you don’t insist on objecting 
to that fact, the picture is very good fun, 
and an excellent production from the tech- 
nical standpoint. (Selwyn Theater.) 


Pavlowa is back—‘“The Incomparable” 
still, but with an uneven repertoire and a 
company whose chief merit is inconspicu- 
ousness. Pavlowa is supported by two 
or three fine men dancers, among whom an 
American named Stowitts stands out. She 
is at her best, however, in individual 
dances such as the famous “Swan.” (Man- 
hattan Opera House. ) 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Mme. GALii-Curci—I love Chicago. 


Mary GARDEN—They say I am beauti- 
ful—piff. 


THE PorpE—Let men follow St. Francis 
of Assisi. 


CHANCELLOR Day—The great thing to- 
day is to be sober. 


Ex-PrREMIER BrIAND—France has no 
militaristic ambition whatever. 


SENATOR PENROSE—It does not matter 
much who is Secretary of State. 


Dr. HENRY VAN DyKE—Jazz music was 
invented by demons for the torture of im- 
beciles. 


Ep. HowE—We Americans are so noble 
and insincere, while the English are so 
mean and natural. 


Warren G. Harpinc—Somehow I feel 
the Western hemisphere is our special field 
of influence and trade. 


JoHN D. RocKEFELLER, JR.—I envy my 
father the necessity he had to make his 
own way in the world. 


Actress VircINIA HaAmMonD—There is 
no secret in a widow’s popularity. She 
does not indulge in baby talk. 


Scu.ptor R. T. MACKENZIE—The Amer- 
ican boy retains more of a certain classic 
beauty of line than the American girl. 


GrorcE ApE—The so-called guests at a 
summer hotel put in most of their time 
changing clothes and inquiring for mail. 


NicHoLtas Murray ButLter—If I read 
history aright, nothing like what is now 
coming over Europe has happened since 
the spread of Mohammedanism. 


Dr. Ernest THomPpson Seton—The 
naked tribes of East Africa always take 
a step downward morally when compelled 
by missionaries to wear clothing. 


Henry Forp—It is a simple matter to 
take the same cereals that the cows eat 
and make them into a milk which is su- 
perior to the natural article and much 
cleaner. 


Dorotuy Drx—Women aren’t the only 
ones who want to be petted, and cooed 
over, and chucked under the chin, and 
talked baby-talk to. Men like it just as 
well as women do. 


HELEN RowLanpD—When all the girls 
succeed in their apparent ambition to play 
Lady Godiva, the most charming woman 
in the world will be the first one who like 
Mother Eve starts the fashion of wearing 
clothes. 


J. Horace McF'artanp—As yet smoking 
is not permitted in the church, but I do 
not believe the selfishness of the tobacco 
habitué will long be denied the oppor- 
tunity to indulge his habit in the time of 
worship. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE—I hear in every 
blade of grass, in every speck of dust, in 
every part of my own body, in the visible 
and invisible worlds, in the planets, the sun 
and the stars, the joyous dance of the 
atoms in endless time. 
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Of Which She Aever Tires 


OU'’RE so practical, my dear, your silver is simply wonderful, 
and yet you use it every day.” 


She loves her silver—each and every piece silently whispers to 
her some little message of usefulness and beauty. Tenderly she 
treasures them—knowing that their loveliness of years ago and 
today is to be their unfaded loveliness during years to come. 





“Yes, but there’s nothing like constant service to keep silverware 
in perfect condition; and we do get a great deal of pleasure in 
having it on the table at every meal. And, as you know, silver 
is so easy to take care of that it’s hardly worth thinking about.” 


Gorham oes Silverware 


S-SOLD-: *-LEADING-:-JEWELERS -EVERYWHERE 


TRACE MARK 


STERLING 


WORKS—PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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The Presidential Handicap 


We Give a Man the Biggest Job in the Country and Refuse 
Him Even Ordinary Tools 


By Donald Wilhelm 


there is a settled and decisive demand for reform, 

thoro reorganization—the first in a century of tre- 
mendous growth—and rebuilding of the Government’s 
executive machinery. 

The engineers of the country, whose specialty is careful 
measurement of efficiency and costs, are, in this demand, 
with the business men. Recently they have organized many 
of the engineers’ professional societies, so that their mem- 
bership, amounting to nearly. 150,000, can, with united 
voice, speak for American engineers. Herbert Hoover is 
head of this united council, and one of its major purposes 
is to insist upon and aid in the reorganization of the en- 
gineering and related work of the Government, in a De- 
partment of Public Works that shall replace the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and consolidate the engineering work 
of approximately forty separate governmental agencies. 
Bills directed toward such reorganization have been intro- 
duced in Congress. 

The public health folk—doctors, state and municipal 
health authorities, a score of great national associations— 
among which are the American Medical Association with 
its 90,000 members, the National Tuberculosis Association, 
and the National Health Council, with its many subordinate 
organizations—were and are deeply disturbed that there 
are so many governmental agencies—thirty-nine of them !— 
tinkering with the health of the body politic. Bills have 
been introduced to reorganize public health activities. 

Those who are interested in aviation know that there 
have been twenty separate governmental agencies working 
with, or at, aviation, helping to spend the millions appro- 
priated for the fiscal year for aviation. And there is thru- 
out the United States a widespread and powerful tendency 
at werk to insist upon real preparedness and satisfactory 
progress, both military and commercial, in the air. Toward 
this end bills to organize a united Air Service are also in 
order. 

These flagrant violations against every rule of good 
business are established—the proof of the need of reform 
is in. There are thousands, even millions of Americans 
awaiting the opportunities for concerted action, to demand 
reorganization along these and many other lines. Doubtless 


J eve i a et in the world of business, it seems, 


the Republican party was elected to power to accomplish © 


such reforms. 

And there are many other duplications or overlappings 
of function and authority. There will, no doubt, in the na- 
ture of government always be more agencies than one en- 
gaged in one way or another with each major national ac- 
tivity—one of the great tasks of the President always will 


be so to check and control and direct and encourage itestie” 
agencies that they may keep their programs properly re- 
lated as far as that is possible—this despite the interference 
of Congress, which has many ideas about administration 
that you do not find in the practices of business. 

The President must—he is by public opinion held re- 
sponsible for so doing—successfully administer the big- 
gest business in the world despite the interferences of Con- 
gress, despite all the thousand and one legal limitations, 
the red tape over-legislation of Congress. But, by the stand- 
ards of business, he cannot successfully do any such thing 
—which is one reason why four years of each new Presi- 
dent brings about a common readiness for a change. 

And the President cannot do any such thing—a dozen 
big business men combined into one could not do it—be- 
cause he hasn’t the instruments with which to work. 


ALK into the White House and the proof lies before 

you. Count out the reception room, the Cabinet room, 
the private office of the President and the private office of his 
secretary, and you see that the White House offices occupy 
no more floor space than a fairsized city apartment. Leav- 
ing out a small telegraph room and another not much 
larger, it is the fact that the administrative staff of the 
President of the United States, who is charged with the 
biggest administrative task in the world, does all its rou- 
tine work in a room fifty by thirty feet or so. So you see 
at a glance, if you are an experienced business man, that 
the White House offices with their enormous and delicate 
burden of routine and correspondence, can have in them- 
selves very little to do with the fundamental problems and 
practices of administration—those parts of an intricate 
machine that handles more quick assets than a score of our 
biggest corporations; that has, as Mr. Taft insisted, more 
activities than all the corporations in America combined, 
and some real connection with everything American. 

Then, if you are not convinced that eight or ten of our 
biggest business men consolidated into one could not with 
the existing White House equipment possibly do all that 
the President of the United States is held responsible for 
doing, consider the number and kind of his assistants: 

The President’s secretary. 

An executive clerk. 

An appointment clerk. 

A disbursing clerk. ’ 

A chief clerk. ] 

Twenty-seven other clerks. 

Two court stenographers. 

Six messengers. 
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Now consider: The President of the United States has 
in his offices forty assistants. A typical, small, New Eng- 
land corporation has seventy-nine administrative assistants 
aiding its president, and there are four vice-presidents, 
generously paid, any one of whom can take the president’s 
chair. This small and extremely efficient and economical 
corporation has altogether something less than five hun- 
dred employees. 

But the President of the United States is held account- 
able for the administration of 400,000. 

The small corporation might die out tomorrow—its one 
function in the world wouldn’t be missed. But the functions 
of the President of the United States, as reflected in the 
activities of the Government, are literally all over the map 
of America and the world. 

The Constitution designates the President of the United 
States as the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
a good deal more than a man’s size job. He is the chief 
executive officer of the United States, with its 105,000,000 
inhabitants. He is the chief administrator also, for Con- 
gress, of an organization that is the largest in the world. 
He is sponsor for foreign affairs. He is the traditional 
leader of his political party. And each one of these is a 
man’s size job. 

He is held responsible for all of these and other colossal 
responsibilities, and is what big corporation heads call a 
free agent in none of them. Such corporation heads have, 
by comparison, a relatively easy time, There are some who 
arrive at their offices late, pass on a few carefully sifted 
out decisions and are off to the golf links, perhaps, to pon- 
der broad policies. They play, resting assured that the 
duties they have delegated to others are carefully followed 
up, that their boards of directors are understanding souls 
quite unlike the Congress, that weary, hard-working, 
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much-maligned ingathering old man of the world, and that 
they are not persistently followed and haunted by the big 
ogre eye of public opinion, which watches the President 
coming and going, critically and all the time. 

But the President of the United States has few consola- 
tions, it seems—not even that of knowing day-by-day, or 
week-by-week, or month-by-month, what is going on in more 
than a few spots of the great machine beneath him, for he 
hasn’t the means to know. He learns of many mistakes— 
from the press, from Congress or interested citizens—quite 
too late to avert consequences. 

And then you run back comparatively few years and 
learn that since before President McKinley’s administra- 
tion the concept of the President’s offices has not changed; 
they were then as now mainly reception and conference 
rooms. 

President McKinley’s secretary, George B. Cortelyou, 
later Secretary of the Treasurer and now the presi- 
dent of a large public service corporation, organized the 
offices. 

That organization has held substantially straight thru 
the administrations of Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and 
Wilson. 

But now it is becoming apparent that the nation, and 
the next President, must broaden the traditional under- 
standing of the White House offices. 

And why? Because the Government has grown so hugely 
that for two main reasons no one man can possibly ascer- 
tain that the vast authority he must delegate is properly 
exerted. First, there are many great governmental ac- 
tivities of vital concern to some group within the nation, as 
well as to the nation at large, which are carried on by 
more than one department. Engineering, public health and 
aviation, as suggested above, are [Continued on page 327 
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€) Kadel & Herbert 


All together for the first time—the first Cabinet meeting of President Harding’s administration. From left to right sitting: 
John W. Weeks, Secretary of War; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State; 
President Warren G. Harding; Vice-President Calvin Coolidge, and Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy. Standing, from left to 
right: Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior; William H. Hays, Postmaster General; Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General; 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor 








Forged Checks Are Kasy Money 
~ to the Scratch Man 





Fourth Article in the Series of “Inside Information” on 
How to Protect Yourself in the Present “Crime Wave” 


By An Ex-Convict 








F every. check were 
[== of the same grade 

of paper as that used 
for our daily newspapers, 
the Scratch Men would put 
away their acids and glass 
brushes and assortment of 
inks and pens and get into 
some other line of endeavor. 
These men can replace the 
“sizing” on so-called for- 
gery-proof checks, they can 
remove and replace the pol- 
ish on calendered paper, 
they can match inks of all 
shades and ages, and re- 
move those same inks—but 


fourth. 


safe-cracker succeeds 





“People let themselves be robbed! 
make it so easy for us,” said the ex-convict who 
wrote the series of which this article is the 
“T have served a term in prison, and I 
know, from the inside, the plain facts of crime. 
I offer here, by way of reparation, the real 
truth, for the first time.” 
this series gave householders some sound ad- 
vice on how to prevent burglaries, the second 
told you how to “Beware of Pickpockets;” and 
the third explained the methods by which the 


very carefully and slowly 
begins to trace on the check 
the writing he wishes to 
obliterate. Allowing the 
acid sufficient time to be 
absorbed, he repeats the 
process, and quickly blots 
it. Then comes his  sur- 
prise. The acid has eaten 
thru the fibre; the paper 
is entirely destroyed, so 
that it will not bear the 
‘touch of a pen point. Small 
holes appear, then grad- 
ually grow larger. In de- 


They 


The first article in 

















they are helpless when up 

against a signature on a cheap, soft grade of paper—a 
paper on which the ink soaks quite thru as on a thin biot- 
ting paper. 

The Bankers’ Association is made up of keen business 
men, clever financiers. They are organized for protection, 
largely for protection against Scratch Men. But the details 
must be entrusted to minor officials, recruited generally 
from the United States Secret Service or private detective 
agencies, their only “qualification” being the fact that they 
served as detectives for some years. Year after year 
swindlers pursue the same tactics. We know how many get 
caught, but there is no telling how many succeed. The 
trouble is that the minor officials on the job spend their 
time following up and punishing, instead of learning how 
to prevent. In the first place consider the grade of paper 
that is used. It is of the finest quality and texture—and 
exceedingly expensive. And it is a standing invitation to 
the clever “Scratch Man” to get busy and make money. 

Open your check book and study the high grade of bond 
paper that the checks are made of. The simplest amateur 
can, with a blunt knife, scratch out ink marks without 
puncturing the paper. Try to scratch out an ink mark 
made on the edge of a newspaper and see what happens; 
you will only be reminded of the old joke, “To remove a 
blueberry stain from table linen, cut it out with a pair of 
shears.” 

If you have ever written on the margin of a newspaper 
with pen and ink you know how the ink percolates clean 
through the flimsy paper; besides, it “runs”—that is, after 
writing, the characters look blotchy and untidy. It is noth- 
ing like the effect obtained with the higher grade paper, 
that has a surface nicely adapted to the use of ink. 

When a scratch man deftly applies acid to erase any 
writing from a check, the acid will defy detection—unless 
photographed or placed under a powerful magnifying 
glass. But suppose you have a check book made of news- 


paper stock, and you issue a check for fifty dollars, which 
falls into the hands of a master forger. 

He places the check on a glass topped table, and fasten- 
ing it securely, takes a piece of spun glass, scarcely thicker 
than a hair, trims the end nicely, dips it in acid, and then 





spair,. he destroys’ the 
check, and the Bankers’ 
Association is saved an- 


other worry and someone else a loss. 

If, instead of the acid, the scratch man uses a glass 
eraser, a brush made of finely spun glass, and a piece of 
“art” rubber, the result is the same. The flimsy, delicate 
structure of the paper will not bear the strain. Besides, 
when the ink has soaked thru, it is physically, as well as 
chemically impossible to erase any characters either by 
glass or acids, or to bleach it, without destroying the 
paper. 

There are many chemicals which will destroy all traces 
of writing, but in its place, there will remain a huge stain 
—either reddish or yellowish—which, in itself, would ren- 
der impossible the cashing of the check. With the checks 
the banks issue, the results are vastly different. You may 
use acids, erasers—almost anything, in fact; the naked eye 
cannot detect the alteration—only the sharp eye of the 
camera or magnifying glass will show the tampering. It 
is the easiest thing imaginable to alter a check so that 
the paying teller of a bank will cash it without hesitation! 

But no safety measure amounts to much unless the banks 
codperate with their depositors. It is a well known fact, 
for instance, that an absolute stranger can step into a 
bank and find approximately the amount of your balance. 
Perhaps there are a large number of people who do not 
know of the old trick that generally accomplishes this 
result. 

Without knowing the exact amount of your balance, I 
may attempt to forge your name to a check for $200. I 
do not know if you have this amount in the bank. I simply 
take the chance. I push the check through the grated win- 
dow, and if you have that amount on deposit, the teller will 
push the money back to me. If you have less than the 
amount specified, he returns the check saying, “Not suffi- 
cient funds,” or “The check is overdrawn.” 

Then I innocently remark, “That is strange. Didn’t Mr. 
Smith deposit a check for $50 this morning? He told me 
he had.” 

“Oh, that isn’t enough,” the teller will probably say. 
“That fifty will not help you much.” 

A few questions will elicit the fact that an added check 
for $100 will bring Smith’s check [Continued on page 325 
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‘The Uses of Diversity. 






Fourth Article in the Series on “Editing a Magazine” 
By Hamilton Holt | 


which there is much complaint on the part of the 

authors. Most magazines have a minimum rate be- 
low which they do not go. This is from a cent a word up. 
The recognized authors generally receive special rates, 
while the celebrities we either get for nothing, or else have 
to pay something like a dollar a word. The old-fashioned 
rule of paying on publication is fast disappearing. Most 
periodicals now pay on acceptance. There is every reason 
why authors should be paid on acceptance, especially if 
you hold the articles very long. It was formerly the cus- 
tom of The Independent to pay on publication. It may be 
interesting in this connection to confess that when the 
Mexican revolution broke out I printed an article on the 
flora of Mexico that had lain dust covered in our pigeon- 
holes for more than twenty-five years. On account of its 
timeliness it was reprinted in many daily papers thruout 
the land, and I received a cordial letter from the author, 
who happened to be alive, thanking me for the somewhat 
belated check. 

Should an author call on the editor in order to sell his 
wares? This is a question concerning which I ought to keep 
silent, for nothing so bores an editor as having authors 
take up his valuable time for such a purpose. In a recent 
book designed to help the aspiring author I read the other 
day that “an editor’s stock in trade is his judgment and he 
prefers to exercize it not in the presence of the writer. So 
in most instances a personal call can serve no good busi- 
ness purpose.” But I must admit that if a writer calls on 
me and has a pleasing appearance and is brief and busi- 
ness-like in the interview, I am bound to read the article 
he leaves with a little more interest than if I had never 
made his acquaintance. I hate to say so—but by all means 
call upon the editor if you want to sell him anything. But 
as most editors are now hedged about by watchfully wait- 
ing secietaries it is generally as hard to approach one as 
it is Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller or Woodrow Wilson. 
I have found that four-fifths of the people who demand a 
personal interview with me come to ask me to do some- 
thing for them, never te suggest something that they can 
do for me or for The Independent. But I remember how 
furious I get whenever 


| payment for contributions is a matter about 


tion” of nations. Bernard Shaw may write a flimsy-whimsy 
and yet it may be the most striking article in the issue. 
Every magazine has also a place for what the English 
weeklies call “middle articles,” essays on almost anything 
from tree toads to biblical exegesis. But fiction after all is 
the one thing that appeals most to the reader and fiction 
is, therefore, in greatest demand in most magazine offices 
and naturally commands the highest prices. In a monthly 
magazine, the average good short story is about 5000 words 
in length. In the weekly it is usually less. The trouble with 
soliciting fiction is that few authors can write a story to 
order. Fiction writing is a question almost entirely of in- 
spiration. Even the best story writers do poor work if they 
are pressed. A Washington correspondent can get his ma- 
terial fresh every day. He simply tells what he sees. But a 
fiction writer must in addition create the things he is to 
write about. Few fictionists can produce more than half a 
dozen really good stories a year. We all remember the 
answer of the old preacher when asked how many sermons 
a young minister ought to preach. “If he is a poor 
preacher,” he replied, “he can preach one a day. If he is 
an average preacher he can preach two a week. If he is 
a very good preacher he can preach one a week.” 

Mr. Edward J. O’Brien in his book entitled, “The Best 
Short Stories of 1915,” gave the result of his examination 
of 2200 stories printed in forty-six American periodicals 
during 1915. He found that 683 stories possessed distinc- 
tion and ninety-one stories were of more or less permanent 
literary value. He also found that the average length of 
stories varied from 7245 words in Hearst’s Magazine to 
1935 words in the Ladies’ Home Journal, while the Atlantic 
Monthly and the Century Magazine came about midway 
between these extremes. 

I have said that more stories were written than any other 
class of literary matter. The exception to this rule is poetry. 
Poetry is sent to our office literally by the yard. I under- 
stand that other magazine editors are similarly embar- 
rassed. This would seem to prove that the poets still pipe 
on for the very love of piping and not to satisfy any in- 
satiable craving on the part of the public. 

In the old-time American magazine poetry sometimes 
constituted one-fourth 








I go to another man’s ~— 
office and some under- ~ 

ling eyes me askance 
and asks me to state 
my business before he 
takes in my card. So I 
have given orders in 
our office to let every- 
one in except those few 
well-known bores and 
dead beats who infest 
every office and pester 
every editor. Besides, I 


contemporaries.” 


“Wonder What an Editor Thinks About” 

In this series of articles the Editor of the Independent 
invites the readers to come into his sanctum, to see for 
themselves the “inside stuff” that makes up modern journal- 
ism, and to share some of the secrets that he has learned in 
the past two decades while editing The Independent and 
keeping a watchful eye on the progress of his “esteemed 
Mr. Holt’s first three articles were pub- 
lished in the issues of February 5, February 26, and 


or one-sixth of an 
. issue. Every magazine 
had its “Pegasus,” its 
“Cabinet of Apollo,” 
its “Seat of the Muses,” 
its “Parnassiad.” Nor 
was all the poetry con- 
ceived on such a lofty 
plane sas “An Elegant 
Ode on the Méchanism 
of Man.” There were 
lines “To a Lady on 
Striking a Fly with 





find that by judicious 
questioning I can generally get something from each vis- 
itor that adds to my stock of miscellaneous information— 
all of which sooner or later comes in handy in conducting 
a journal that we like to think has ideas and ideals. 

In the selection of the contributed articles the editor at- 
tempts to make up what might be called a menu. There 
must be soup and then the heavy courses of meat, then 
salad, and finally the dessert. The leading article does not 
always have to be about politics, sociology, or “an associa- 
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Her Fan” or “To a Fly 
on Being Let Into a Lady’s Chamber.” Bryant used to get 
$2 apiece for his poems. Park Benjamin wrote to Long- 
fellow in 1840, “Your ballad, ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ 
is good. Enclosed are $25, the sum you mentioned for it, 
paid by the proprietors of The New World, in which 
glorious paper it will resplendently coruscate on Saturday 
next.” When my grandfather, Henry C. Bowen, was editor 
of The Independent fifty years ago, he was accustomed 
to enclose a check for $100 [Continued on page 326 









The Lady from 
Oklahoma 


A Story of the Honorable 
Alice M. Robertson, the 


Representative of Women in 
the United States Congress 


By Grant Foreman 


NOTHER woman has been elected to Congress— 
A this time from Oklahoma. While we send to that 

body mediocre men whose incompetence excites no 
surprize, we shall scan severely the acts of a woman mem- 
ber for proof of her fallibility. 

If a busy life of practical constructive service for 
others, which is a tradition and heritage of a noble fam- 
ily, is a criterion by which to prophesy for her course in 
Congress, there is reason for her election. Miss Robertson 
goes to Congress at a mature age, ripened with fifty 
years of useful life in which she has been a pioneer, 
teacher, executive, philanthropist, business woman, an ex- 
emplar of good citizenship and sincere piety. 

Her mother’s parents were New Englanders, who directly 
after their marriage in 1825 went as missionaries to the 
Cherokee nation in the State of Georgia. The efforts of her 
grandfather, Samuel A. Worcester, D. D., to enlighten and 
aid the Indians were rebuked by an act of the Georgia legis- 
lature making it a felony to remain among the Indians 
without the consent of the state authorities. Because he 
dared to continue in his course of ministering to the Indians 
in 1831 he was sentenced to the Georgia penitentiary for 
four years; scorning an offer of a pardon if he would 
abandon his efforts for the Indians, he served nearly a year 
and a half of his term and was not released until after the 
United States Supreme Court had set aside his conviction 
in the famous case of Worcester against the State of 
Georgia decided by 
Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. 

In 18385 Dr. Wor- 
cester brought his 
family to the new 
home of the Chero- 
kee Indians in In- 
dian Territory, 
where he continued 
his work; he set up 
a printing press at 
Park Hill, where he 
published a paper 
for the Indians and 
printed religious 
books in their 
tongue. Here his 
daughter married 
Rev. William S. Rob- 
ertson, also a mis- 
sionary. Mrs. Rob- 
ertson was a gradu- 
ate of Wooster Uni- 
versity; she trans- 
lated the New Testa- 
ment and other books 

















During the Great War, Miss Robertson 
constituted in her single person a whole 
valiant chapter ofthe Red Cross, reach- 
ing personally literally thousands of 
soldiers. And all this makes only one 
stage in a full and varied life 




















It’s enough if the ordinary man member of Congress can “pass 
in a crowd.” But Miss Robertson, the only woman member, 
walks alone and unprotected from the nation’s critical eyes. 
It is safe to say that she can triumphantly endure the scrutiny 


into the Creek language. In 1854 while the Robertsons were 
teaching at a little mission school called Tullahassee Mis- 
sion, about eight miles from where Muskogee now is and 
just on the north side of the Arkansas River, Alice was 
born. She was a little girl of seven years when the in- 
vaders of the Civil War compelled her family to fly as the 
Indians were driven out of the country. 

As Miss Alice developed into capable young womanhood 
she dedicated herself to the life of usefulness which had 
become a tradition of her family. 

Inspired by the example and precept of her parents, but 
largely thru her own efforts and by appropriating the best 
that came within her reach, she became a woman of erudi- 
tion and culture. At seventeen years she entered college at 
Elmira, New York, which she attended for three years, 
leaving with the degree of A. M. She worked as a clerk in 
the Indian Department in Washington and then taught 
in Tullahassee Mission. 

At one time and another Miss Alice and her mother and 
sister took into their home, fed and clothed many Indian 
orphan children. Sixteen of these girls she reared to useful 
womanhood, bought their trousseaux and bade them God- 
speed when they were married. One helpless little Indian 
girl Miss Robertson adopted and brought up until her mar- 
riage to a prominent white man. 

Miss Alice’s energies have not been limited to her philan- 
thropic impulses; she has proved herself possessed of a 
high order of business capacity and executive ability. In 
the early eighties she raised funds among her eastern 
friends to build Nuyaka Mission in the Creek Nation and 
supervised its erection. In 1885 she was called to Muskogee 
by the Mission Board to take charge of a boarding school 
for Indian girls of the Five Tribes. She was successful 
here in raising funds for the erection of necessary build- 
ings and for providing scholarships for promising girls 
without money. The school later became Henry Kendall 
College (now Tulsa University), in which she was given 
a professorship with classes in English, history and civics. 

In 1900 Miss Robertson became United States school 
supervisor for Creek schools. She looked after the appoint- 
ment of teachers, visited schools, [Continued on page 326 
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lished this week by Houghton, Mifflin Company, 

is indeed a revelation, but it is more of a revelation 
than its author ever intended. It reveals much hitherto 
unpublished history, to be sure. But it also reveals the limi- 
tations of the author with almost startling distinctness. As 
one takes up the book one wonders why President Wilson 
dismissed Secretary Lansing from the Department of State 
with such abruptness in February, 1920. As one lays the 
book down one wonders why on earth President Wilson did 
not dismiss Secretary Lansing in November, 1918. For it 
would have been difficult for the President to have fourd 
in either party a man of Mr. Lansing’s ability whose whole 
point of view was so divergent from his own. 

It is not that Secretary Lansing was wanting in diplo- 
matic experience, in patriotic devotion, in intellectual 
keenness, in good will and sincerity. All of these qualities 
he possessed in eminent degree. Within certain limits, he 
was perhaps a.shrewder man than President Wilson. Thus 
he realized as early as September, 1918, that the “fourteen 
points” were somewhat too vague and ambiguous on terri- 
torial questions and urged the immediate preparation of 
an American program for re-mapping Europe. President 
Wilson’s turn for generalizations and dangerously broad 
remarks always irked him. Lansing’s best intellectual 
quality was the love of concreteness and clarity. In the 
diary which he thoughtfully kept at Paris—and as thought- 
fully kept to himself while he was in office—he expresses 
his indignation at the President’s reiteration of the for- 
mula “self-determination.” “The phrase is simply loaded 
with dynamite,” he said. “What a calamity that the phrase 
was ever uttered!” (pp. 97-98). He points out that it would 
encourage rebellions in Ireland, Egypt, India and among 
the Mohammedans of Syria, Morocco and Tripoli, and that 
it would have justified the course of the South during the 
Civil War. Yet, scorning as he did the abstract formulation 
of democratic and liberal principles, he fought for particu- 
lar cases of self-determination valiantly enough and even 
wished to hold out where Wilson thought it expedient to 
yield. Thus, with unquestionably sincere indignation, he 
attacked the Shantung settlement and declared that “In my 
opinion it would be better to let Japan stay out of the 
League than to abandon China” (p. 256). 

No one can read his book without a personal liking for 
Robert Lansing. Altho almost never in agreement with 
President Wilson on controversial issues of diplomacy he 
kept his own counsel and retained his position in order not 
to delay the signing of the Treaty by provoking a split in 
the American Commission (p. 189). For the same reason, 
that the world was in imminent need of an early peace, he 
urged the speedy ratification of the Treaty by the Senate 
altho he disapproved of the whole League of Nations Cove- 
nant and many other features of the Treaty. He suffered 
in silence the misrepresentations of that half-baked, erratic 
and inaccurate marplot, Mr. Bullitt, because President 
Wilson did not give him permission to tell the whole truth 
of the matter (p. 271). Mr. Lansing has the sort of loyalty 
more often found in military men than in civilians; a feel- 
ing that one must be “true to his salt” and serve his chief 
and his country, no matter if that service compels him to 
give seeming assent to policies which revolt his very soul. 
To judge from his book, Mr. Lansing must have been ready 
to burst with indignation time and again; but even we who 
served under him in Paris knew only that he was discon- 
tented in a general way with President Wilson’s policies; 
we did not realize how deep was his antagonism to the 
whole project of the League of Nations. 
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Riser’ Lansing’s The Peace Negotiations, pub- 





The Lawyer and the League 


By Preston Slosson 


This antagonism was not, as with most of the President’s’ 


critics, a sudden up-flare of emotion during the spring of 
1919. In May, 1916, he denounced the program of the 
League to Enforce Peace in a letter to President Wilson 


(pp. 38-40). His arguments are exactly those of which Sena- 


tor Lodge and his colleagues made use three years later, 
only they are much more clearly and logically worded. The 
League would “limit our independence of action” and “be 
a serious menace to the Monroe Doctrine and a greater 
menace to the Pan-American Doctrine” and “popular opin- 
ion as well as the Senate would reject a treaty framed 
along such lines.” . 

When he found that President Wilson was determined to 
have a League, he concentrated his attack on the much- 
belabored Article X. He suggested that instead of the 
“affirmative guaranty” therein contained there be a “nega- 
tive guaranty” by which the Powers would simply pledge 
themselves to respect each other’s integrity and independ- 
ence without being pledged to come to the aid of an invaded 
member state of the League (pp. 53-54). He opposed the 
creation of an International Council with real powers, tho 
he favored an International Council of the type of the old- 
fashioned European “conferences” where every “sovereign 
State”’—be it Luxemburg or the British Empire—met to 
talk and vote resolutions on a plane of absolute theoretic 
equality (pp. 56-58). All real powers, however, should be 
given to an International Court, based on The Hague Tri- 
bunal. In December, 1918, he urged Colonel House “to 
persuade the President to make the nucleus of his proposed 
League of Nations an international court .. . and 
that if in addition the general principles of international 
law were codified and the right of inquiry confided to the 
court, everything practical would have been done to prevent 
wars in the future” (p. 73). 


T this point we discover that’ Robert Lansing is, after 

all, only a lawyer playing at being a statesman. Just 
set up a court house, appoint judges, and codify existing 
law and you have done “everything practical” to preserve 
peace! As if wars originated from legal quibbles always and 
from conflicting interests never! No “police” are necessary 
to keep the world peace, no councils of statesmen to adjust 
divergent claims or settle non-justiciable quarrels, no inter- 
national legislature to keep international law up to date, 
no administrative bodies to govern internationalized terri- 
tories or waterways. President Wilson, a practical man and 
a realist, saw that the problems which most endangered 
the peace of the world were not of a legal character but 
had to be settled by diplomatic agreement, either in the 
traditional fashion by bargaining between individual 
nations or in the League of Nations fashion by a confer- 
ence of all the nations. Lansing, who really is what Roose- 
velt called President Wilson—a “Byzantine logothete”’— 


cannot see this. With almost incredible simplicity he says: ‘ 


While abstract justice cannot under present conditions be 
depended upon as a firm basis on which to constitute an inter- 
national concord for the preservation of peace and good relations 
between nations, legal justice offers a common ground where the 
nations can meet to settle their controversies. . . . The 
moment that we go beyond the clearly defined field of legal jus- 
tice we enter the field of diplomacy where national interests and 
ambitions are today the controlling factors of national action. 
Concession and compromize are the chief agents of diplomatic 
settlement instead of the impartial application of legal justice 
which is essential to a judicial settlement. . . . On the 
other hand, justice applied thru the agency of an impartial 
tribunal clothed with an international jurisdiction eliminates the 
diplomatic methods of compromize and concession and recognizes 
that before the law all nations are equal and equally entitled to 
the exercize of their rights as sovereign and independent states. 
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In a word, international democracy exists in the sphere of legal 
justice and, up to the present time, in no other relation between 
nations (pp. 71-72). 


T would be both cruel and unnecessary to add any com- 

ment to this gem of legal pedantry. Let us rather turn to 
another field wherein Mr. Lansing can find scope for his 
peculiar type of mind. We do not have to seek far. Presi- 
dent Wilson evolved the system of “mandatories” under the 
League of Nations. This was a new experiment, a great 
experiment, and like all such open to much rational objec- 
tion. Secretary Lansing, it seems needless to say, objected. 
He might have urged, with the “liberals,” that the mandate 
was simply camouflage for annexation. He might have 
urged, with the “practical men,” that it hampered colonial 
development to have the League of Nations interfere with 
colonial administration. Instead he sent a memorandum 
filled with questions of the following order: 

Where does the sovereignty over these territories reside? 

Do those who have seized the sovereignty transfer it or does 
Germany transfer it to the League of Nations? If so, how? 

Does the League assume possession of the sovereignty on its 
renunciation by Germany? If so, how? 

Does the League merely direct the disposition of the sover- 
eignty without taking possession of it? 

In the Treaty of Peace Germany will be called upon to re- 
nounce sovereignty over her colonial possessions. To whom will 
the sovereignty pass? 

If the reply is “The League of Nations,” the question is: Does 

the League possess the attributes of an independent state so 
that it can function as an owner of territory? 1f so, what is it? 
A werld state? (pp. 151-152). 
Remember, please, that these legal points are brought for- 
ward not as a lawyer’s arguments for the more technically 
correct drafting of the Treaty clauses on mandates, but as 
a statesman’s objection to the whole mandatory plan. You 
shall not proceed with any plan for introducing the idea 
of international responsibility in colonial administration 
until you have first defined “sovereignty”—that is Lansing’s 
idea. 

But, indeed, “sovereignty” was a regular King Charles’s 
head with Secretary Lansing. He objected to any special 
recognition of the Great Powers in the Treaty as “undemo- 
cratic” on the ground that all “sovereign States” were 
equal. In his view the “democratic” course was to give 
Costa Rica’s 411,000 people an equal weight in the League 
with the 440,000,000 people of the British Empire; Liecht- 
enstein with its sixty-five square miles and 10,000 inhabi- 
tants should enjoy “equality which is imposed by the very 
nature of sovereignty” with the United States. This 
principle of equal sovereignty is recognized in the League 
of Nations Assembly, but Mr. Lansing objected because 
the superior power and population of five Great Powers 
was recognized in the Council of the League. In terms of 
our own constitution, he would have a Senate for the 
benefit of the little States but no House of Representatives 
for the interests of the big ones. 

A final instance of how far asunder was the mind of 
President Wilson from that of his Secretary of State is 
evidenced by Lansing’s plan, expounded and defended at 
length in Chapter IX, for making a quick peace with Ger- 
many and leaving the League of Nations Covenant entirely 
out of the Treaty of Versailles; substituting a general dec- 
laration of principles and leaving the working out of 
details to some future time. It never occurred to Mr. Lans- 
ing, as it did to President Wilson, that the League was not 
a mere ornamental weather-cock on top of the completed 
structure of Peace but was its very cornerstone, and that 
had the Treaty been made without the League Senators 
back in Washington might have been pleased but the whole 
of Europe would have been thrown into the midst of a 
Socialist revolution; believing that the Treaty of Versailles 
was but a new edition of the Treaty of Vienna, and that 
the “diplomatists” had again “tricked the people” by giving 
them the empty promises of a League instead of the reality. 
That winter of 1918-1919 was a critical hour in history. 
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The people desired an early peace, but they desired still 
more a peace that would hold forth some prospect of an 
end to war. 

Mr. Lansing devotes an entire chapter to an incident 
that took place on January 10, 1919. He had urged some 
objections to the League of Nations and President Wilson 
replied with some temper “that he did not intend to have 
lawyers drafting the Treaty of Peace.” This remark seems 
to have puzzled Mr. Lansing. It will not puzzle his readers. 


A Word With Sinn Fein 


OU wish fpr the “freedom” of Ireland. Does your 

definition of freedom include freedom of speech? If 
so, you had best abandon your present tactics of howling 
down speakers like Major Putnam or Sir Philip Gibbs, 
who venture to give utterance to their opinions in public. 
Those who do not respect liberty in America are not likely 
to respect it in Ireland. All good Americans and most good 
Englishmen desire that Ireland shall have freedom, but it 
must not be the Bolshevist brand of liberty, the freedom to 
persecute others. 


Why the Comrades Need Capitalism 
By John Spargo 


“I write to you as an old Socialist comrade to ask you what, 
in your judgment, is the most important thing for Socialists to 
do in this very critical period? Somehow mere agitation seems 
so futile in the present disturbed state of the world.”—From a 
private letter to the present writer. 

SSUMING that the basic theories of modern So- 
A cialism are accepted as sound, it is quite clear that 

the most important thing Socialists can do at this 
time, either collectively or individually, to further the 
cause of Socialism and hasten its ultimate triumph, is to 
help preserve the capitalist system from collapse. This is 
not intended as a paradox. It is a very plain and direct ap- 
plication of one of the most elementary principles of the 
Socialism of the Marxian school. If there be any truth or 
merit in Marx’s theories, the conclusion herein set down is 
irresistible. 

It is not to be assumed that in the judgment of the pres- 
ent writer there is any likelihood of anything approaching 
a collapse of the capitalist system. Far from destroying 
that system, the World War has endowed it with a new 
lease of life. The will-o’-the-wisp of Bolshevism notwith- 
standing, the vast amount of wreckage and destruction of 
these terrible years of war and revolution has left a con- 
dition which only capitalism can meet. The civilized world 
is less ready for Socialism than at any time in a hundred 
years past. It will take many years before the productive 
and distributive agencies of the world are developed to a 
degree of efficiency equal to that which obtained in 1914. 
Economic and financial disasters of great magnitude and 
gravity are possible, but they will not mean the collapse of 
the capitalist system in the sense that capitalist methods 
will be abandoned in favor of Socialist or other methods. 
On the contrary, so far as history affords any basis for 
judgment at all, the careful student is forced to the con- 
clusion that only capitalist methods can be relied upon to 
meet the situation. To cite only a single illustration: Even 
the Bolshevist leaders themselves realize that they must 
depend upon foreign capital for the restoration of Russia. 
Millions of people will have to be persuaded to furnish an 
aggregate of billions of dollars of new capital to Russia. 
It is inconceivable that any such vast sum can or will be 
provided, except by millions of individuals in response to 
the expectation of profit. This means, of course, an enor- 
mous extension of capitalism. War, revolution and Bol- 
shevism have destroyed Russian capital to such an ex- 
tent that anything like a Socialist régime in the near future 
is out of the question. The same thing can be said of other 
European countries. 
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It is of the essence of Marx’s teaching that Socialism 
must come of historical necessity, as the logical development 
of capitalism, just as the fruit comes after bud and blos- 
som. In other words, when there is no room for further 
development along capitalist lines, the entire system of 
production, distribution and exchange, at the point of its 
highest efficiency, becomes ready for socialization. The 
principal nations of the world, those nations in which capi- 
talism has attained its greatest development, are farther 
from that condition today than they have been within the 
memory of living man. 

Socialism, if it is to succeed at all, must inherit the full 
advantages and achievements of capitalism. In other words, 
it must take over capitalism as a going concern, and not 
as a wrecked mass. The collapse of capitalism implies the 
reduction of the existing system to chaos and impotence. 
No Socialist in his senses can desire anything of the kind. 
From the Socialist point of view, the socialization of capi- 
talism as a working system is desirable and possible; but 
the socialization of the ruins of that system is quite an- 
other matter. The man desirous of obtaining an automo- 
bile would be no better satisfied with a pile of formless 
junk and scrap than the intelligent Socialist would be to 
acquire the ruins of the capitalist system, instead of the 
system in its most perfect and efficient form and state. 

Moreover, it is quite evident that neither in this country 
nor in any other at present do the organized forces of 
Socialism include a sufficient number of trained specialists 
competent to undertake the enormously difficult and com- 
plicated task of carrying on the fundamental and essential 
economic activities while transforming the system to accord 
with Socialist ideals. If every capitalist, and every capital- 
istically-minded person, in America should agree to sur- 
render all rights and claims to every part of the economic 
‘tnachinery of America, and transfer these without reserva- 
tion “to the Socialists and the socialistically minded of the 
country, nothing but disaster could be reasonably expected 
to follow. Even normal conditions, such as obtained im- 
mediately prior to the war, would require vastly greater 
equipment than the Socialists of this country can boast, 
even if we suppose them to be reinforced by the entire body 
of organized labor. In the present abnormal conditions the 
difficulties are, of course, incréased many thousand fold. 

The present writer believes that Socialism will come as 
the logical development of the capitalist system. It will 
come piecemeal, by evolution and not by revolution. Any- 
thing like the collapse of the capitalist system, therefore, 
can only retard the realization of the Socialist ideal. The 
Socialist state cannot be built upon the ruins of capitalist 
civilization. To change the metaphor, it is inconceivable that 
an efficiently working Socialist system can be constructed 
from the débris of capitalism. For the Socialist who really 
comprehends Socialism, to whom it is not merely an emo- 
tional excitation, the preservation of the existing system 
from collapse is the most vitally important interest of the 
present time. 


The Appetite for Work 


OST of us think it a strange and almost perverse 

taste; the appetite which some people have for more 
work to do. The more they do the better they do it and 
the more they like it. Take the sad case of Mr. Hoover. 
In entering the cabinet he laid down two conditions, one 
of which was “I must keep on with some of my present 
jobs,” the other “You must enlarge the activities of the 
Department I am to run.” In his statement he also referred 
in casual, off-hand fashion to the fact that he had “under- 
taken the trusteeship of eight or ten public institutions of 
importance” and that “several have enlarged their activi- 
ties at my inspiration.” Or Mr. Edison, who scorns the 
sluggard who keeps to a working day of less than seventeen 
hours. Or the novel factories, like Mr. Wells, who bring 
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out new books faster than we can review them. Sometimes 
we wonder if the world’s work would ever be done if it were 
not for these work-gluttons who roam the’ world with 
hungry brains looking for duties to snatch up and devour 
as soon as anyone else lays them down. 


Hughes the Peacemaker 


HE prompt and vigorous action of Secretary Hughes 

in restoring peace between Panama and Costa Rica is 
a good omen for the new Administration. We hope that 
bigger problems will be met in the same efficient way. 


Tongs and Fingers 

ID you ever watch a man trying to pick up some 

small or elusive object from the floor with a pair of 
tongs? It is a task that affords more amusement to the 
spectator than satisfaction to the performer. Such is the 
present situation of the United States with reference to 
the problems of diplomacy. As we are shut out of the 
League of Nations by our own choice we have to handle 
such questions as the German indemnity, the cables of Yap 
and commercial rights in Mesopotamia by the “tongs” of 
formal, diplomatic protests, whereas if we had our repre- 
sentatives inside the League we could handle these ques- 
tions with the “fingers” of personal negotiation. Those who 
think that President Wilson could have conducted the Paris 
Peace Conference as well by cable from Washington as by 
personal conversation with Lloyd George and Clementeau, 
and those who think that President Harding can gain as 
much by talking at the League Powers as by talking with 
them, should spend some pleasant evening picking up 
marbles with the fire tongs or eating soup with a spoon 
tied onto the end of an umbrella. 


The Public Peril of Election 


Expenses 


By Talcott Williams 


HE enormous sum of $10,338,509 was spent by parties 
and candidates in the last Presidential election. Un- 
less regulated, such an outlay is a public danger sure 

to be fatal to free institutions. 

Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin has deserved well of the 
Republic in dragging out these facts. Many investigating 
committees, State and Federal, have before investigated 
election expense. No previous chairman has had the cour- 
age, the skill and the persistence to carry his search up to 
the candidates and into both State and National commit- 
tees as Senator Lenroot has. 

The sum spent has shocked the country. Legislation will 
follow. The new laws will be effective if they require pub- 
licity for accounts, givers and vouchers. Penalties do little. 
Publicity checks givers. Givers and expenditures ought to 
be advertised on required schedules in the newspapers. 
Nothing would do more to chill givers or steady the hands 
and heads of disbursing agents. Publicity is the supreme 
remedy for political crimes, and expenditures of this size 
are a crime against the Republic. 

Elections necessarily cost. In 1914, in New York state, 
when the total vote (on Governor) was 1,311,274 (against 
26,469;268 for the country on President in 1920) the State 
candidates and committees spent in all $2,254,679; and this 
does not include expenses at primaries and for other needs 
before the campaign opened. The campaign in New York 
state alone in 1914 saw an expenditure by parties and 
candidates nearly one-quarter as large as that in 1920 
over the United States on the Presidency and on the elec- 
tion of a Congress, with a total vote just twenty-fold larger 
in the nation than was cast in New York state. The ex- 
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penditure for votes in this State at an ordinary election 
in 1914 was $1.72 per voter and in the country, choosing a 
President in 1920, only 38 cents per voter. The total cost 
of the New York election, adding election day expendi- 
tures, was $4,079,171. The national election of 1920, if all 
its costs were brought together, probably led to an expendi- 
ture, Federal, state and individual, of somewhere around 
$20,000,000. 

The public peril lies not in the total outlay itself, but 
in the great personal and party expenditures which give 
an opening for direct corruption on one side, and, on the 
other make politics a money game. Less than one-tenth 
of the Republican party appeared at the Presidential 
primaries in fifteen states in 1920, 2,477,859 votes being 
cast, but the expenditure of the five leading Republi- 
can candidates for the nomination alone, before the na- 
tional convention met, was $2,657,303, or over a dollar a 
vote. 

.These gigantic expenditures have been increasing for 
years. Mr. A. J. McClure, Republican State Chairman in 
Pennsylvania in 1860, when Lincoln was elected, told me 
the state committee spent $12,000. Mr. James G. Blaine 
told me that in Maine in 1860 he had $2,500 and $500 of 
it went to one speaker, Carl Schurz. In 1876, when I knew 
much about the Democratic expenditures, I doubt if the 
national committees spent between them over $500,000, or 
possibly $600,000. In 1888, the Republican National Com- 
mittee spent over $1,000,000. It was well known that $400,- 
000 was raised in Pennsylvania. In 1896, this state and the 
region about Philadelphia raised for the Republican cam- 
paign $2,500,000—paid by about 5000 persons, including 
two savings banks which paid $25,000 each. This last would 
today raise a national scandal. 

In 1896 the Republican National Committee above had 
about $7,500,000 to spend by general and accepted report. 
This is one-half more than the Republican National and 
State committees had in 1920, or $5,319,739 as Senator 
Lenroot’s report shows. 

Mr. Bryan’s campaign in 1896 was carried on with amaz- 
ingly little money. All told, in all directions, national and 
state committees and pre-convention expenditures, it is 
probable that somewhere about $9,000,000 was spent by 
both parties, state and national, in 1896. The Republican 
party in Pennsylvania had $500,000 to spend by its state 
committees and when Matthew Stanley Quay died the state 
‘Republican budget was $1,000,000 in election years. So 
P. A. B. Widener said he found when he was asked to 
succeed him. 

In 1896, the country had 70,000,000 population against 
105,900,000 in 1920 and the total vote in 1896 was 138,872,- 
859 or half that cast last November. The wealth of the 
country has quadrupled since 1896. The total expenditure 
that year was about $9,000,000 and it is now as much as 
$10,338,509. 

The outlay was disgracefully large then and it is danger- 
ously large now. It must be reduced and this can be done 
by making the names of all givers conspicuously public at 
the expense of the party national committees. Rich men 
hate dreadfully to have their good deeds for party ends 
published. As Cicero says in substance, there are many 
acts of state which are honored in their results, but most 
disgraceful if seen in their operation. 

Make them public and there will be fewer such acts. The 
American outlay has never reached that in England. With 
much less than half our total vote, English expenditures 
for a Parliamentary election were $15,000,000 before the 
Corrupt Practices Act was passed in 1883, and dropped to 
$3,900,000 after it was in full operation. . 

This act was‘directed against the purchase of voters. This 
has been greatly diminished here by State Corrupt Prac- 
tice Acts, beginning in 1889. Professor J. J. McCook in 
1892 showed that Connecticut had from 20,000 to 26,000 
venal voters, or from one-fifth to one-sixth of the whole. 
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This is no longer the case. All over the country, while the 
direct purchase of voters still, alas, exists, this evil is far 
less than it once was, less open, less brazen and far more 
often punished. 

In 1896 a large part of the sum spent was directly used 
this way. In 1920 clear corruption came to light in the 
effort to influence delegates. 

The expense of organizing a party, getting speakers, 
holding campaign meetings and above all, distributing 
party propaganda, has very greatly increased. It grows 
bigger with every Presidential election. Big as the vote was 
in 1920, at least 12,000,000 voters never came near the 
ballot box, enough to have changed the result, sweeping 
as the Republican majority seemed to be, if the Democratic 
party could have got their votes out on its side. 

Corruption of voters is practiced yet. This calls for crim- 
inal prosecution, extending to the candidate who profits by 
it, however the actual expenditure may have been by 
“friends.” If the Federal Supreme Court sends Senator 
Newberry to serve his sentence the direct corruption of 
voters will receive a stiff blow. 

Party propaganda should be limited to a sum per voter, 
as it already has been in England, and publicity, pitiless 
publicity, should accompany all gifts and all expenditures, 
large or small. 

Government by votes must not only be honest; but it 
must seem to be honest; large partizan and personal out- 
lays awake public suspicion and to free institutions sus- 
picion is sure, in the end, to be fatal. 


Splitting the States 


HREE unrelated items in the newspapers pointing in 
the same direction are always a good starting point 
for reflection. 
In Idaho it has been proposed to split off the 
northern counties and form a new state. In Michigan 
a bill was introduced into the legislature to create a new 


. state out of the northerr peninsula and name it Superior. 


In New York the unpopularity of Governor Miller’s rapid 
transit program for the metropolis caused several people 
to hint that Greater New York (with perhaps some neigh- 
boring suburbs) be constituted a separate state. In none 
of the three cases does the secession movement seem to 
have behind it a very strong current of popular sentiment; 
it may be only the hobby of a handful of individuals. 
But it is at least an interesting coincidence. It raises the 
question: Do the historic boundaries of the states cor- 
respond as exactly as possible to the wishes and interests 
of the people? 

Of course, there is such a thing as state pride, and where 
it exists it should not be interfered with by the plans of 
closet philosophers who would like a more logical map. 
But does the average denizen of New York City care very 
much about Albany or feel a patriotic affection for Buffalo? 
Does he not feel more akin to his business associates from 
Paterson or Hackensack? West Virginia certainly exercised 
“self-determination” when she split off from Virginia, and 
no one would now dream of reuniting Maine with Massa- 
chusetts. Perhaps San Francisco and Los: Angeles would 
feel less rivalry if each were the metropolis of a separate 
state. 

Perhaps Texas, which is bigger than France, might 
wish to divide the rice country from the ranch country. 
Perhaps Chicago and Cairo, not always at one in politics, 
might split Illinois between them. Perhaps the mountain 
barrier divides a Philadelphia-soul from a Pittsburgh-soul 
within the gigantic body of Pennsylvania. We do not ven- 
ture to assert that any of our present states is suffering 
from what the psychologists term “dissociation of the per- 
sonality.” But we should not be surprised to learn some 
day of a movement for re-mapping America as thorogoing, 
tho not so bloody, as the recent re-mapping of Europe. 
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First Tax; Then Tariff 


LTHO the Emergency Tariff on agricultural products 
A was the most cherished piece of party legislation in 
the recent Congress and found a good deal of support 
arhong Democrats, it is not at all certain that it will be 
revived in the coming session. Republican leaders seem 
inclined to postpone it in favor of a general tariff revision. 
As the preparation of a general tariff measure is a very 
slow process, owing to the wide variety of local interests 
and industries which must be satisfied and the fact that 
tradition has made the tariff the favorite battle ground of 
American party politics, this implies that other measures 
will be given precedence in time if not in importance. 

Representative Mondell of Wyoming, Republican leader 
of the House, has stated that in his opinion the practical 
course would be to take up the question of tax revision 
first and postpone the tariff for later consideration. He said 
that it might be desirable simply to revive the old rates 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff with a few modifications and 
pass it thru Congress within six or eight weeks; but that 
he had “grave doubts whether this can be done” as a great 
variety of amendments would be offered in the Senate and 
that so much time would probably be consumed in discuss- 
ing them that the emergency 
tariff “would thus lose the bene- 
fit of quick action, which is the 
only real virtue of a temporary 
measure.” 

He suggested that a revision 
of internal revenue taxes be 
placed to the front of the legis- 
lative program so that while 
the Senate is considering the 
proposals of the House with re- 
gard to taxation the House will 
be able to turn its attention to 
the tariff, and both measures 
would be finally acted on before 
the first of August. “If any 
emergency measure is possible 
in advance of the permanent 
tariff, it seems to me it must be 
confined to a simple anti-dump- 
ing provision and possibly an 











must be at last enacted into law, and the relation of the 
executive Departments thoroly revised in the interest of 
efficiency. The bonus question will be revived for fresh 
consideration. The Senate met for several days in execu- 
tive session to confirm President Harding’s appointments 
and to consider some minor treaties, but much business of 
this order will come up from time to time thruout the 
months when Congress will be busy with the legislative 
program. What will be the Republican policy on most of 
the questions of the hour is still not known and must await 
President Harding’s messages to Congress. 


Harding Appeals for China 


RESIDENT Harding has asked the American public 

to add to its already munificent contribution for the 
relief of the famine-stricken districts of China. He de- 
clared: 


I am informed that the American committee, and the church 
and other organizations codperating with it, have already re- 
mitted several millions of dollars to the American and Interna- 
tional Relief Committee in China, and that already a great 
relief work has been accomplished. Nevertheless, my information 
is that the means thus far placed at the command of these organi- 
zations are entirely inadequate to the task they confront. 

Since the beginning of this relief movement 
amuch more accurate understanding of the grave 
situation has become possible. The Department 
of State has from time to time made public 
information received thru its representatives in 
China as to the conditions prevailing there. The 
picture of China’s distress is so tragic that I 
am moved, therefore, to renew the appeals here- 
tofore made and to express the hope that the 
American people will continue to contribute to 
this humanitarian cause as generously as they 
possibly can. 

The cry for succor comes to us-from a people 
far distant, but linked to us by manifold ties 
of friendly association, confidence and good 
will. The American nation has never failed to 
demonstrate its friendship for the people of | 
China and that friendship has always been 
reciprocated in a manner which I feel justifies 
the hope that in this hour of China’s distress 
our people will do everything in their power for 
its amelioration. 


Labor and the’ Packers 








amendment to the present tariff 
basing rates on American rather 
than on foreign values.” 

It seems quite conservative 
to suppose that Congress will 
continue to meet until August, 
for its tasks will be many and varied. Peace must 
be madewith Germany and Austria. The tariff must 
be restored to a protective basis, while taking due 
account of the fact that the United States has de- 
veloped a great export trade which would be sacrificed 
if imports were too rigorously excluded, for Europe cannot 
afford to buy from us if she is unable to sell to us. The 
excess profits tax must be abolished and some revenue- 
yielding substitute discovered. An immigration policy must 
be worked out. The whole scale of naval appropriations 
must be reconsidered. The coal industry, the packing in- 
dustry and perhaps the railroads will require new meas- 
ures of Federal regulation. The Congressional reapportion- 
ment bill must be passed. The oft-promised Federal budget 
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Thomas in Detroit News 


for help 


THE LIFE LINE IS 
Life Saver Congress whittles away at tariff 
legislation and tax reform while the sink- 
ing ship of business sends out a hurry call 


ECRETARY of Labor Davis has inter- 

vened in the dispute between the great 
meat packing companies and the labor 
unions in order to prevent a strike in the 
packing plants. He sent messages to both 
parties in the ‘controversy expressing the 
hope that “there will be no interruption of the continuity ~ 
of employment in the great packing industry” and declar- 
ing that the Departments of Labor, Commerce and Agri- 
culture were interested in finding a “just solution” and 
would welcome a conference to that end. 

Both sides, the packers and the unions, accepted 
the proposal of the Secretary and mediation will be tried, 
tho the threatened strike has not yet been definitely 
averted. 

The workmen contend that the present scale of hours 
and wages was fixed by a wartime agreement which was 
to continue for one year after the restoration of peace. 
They hold that the United States is still legally in a state 
of war, and that the packers in declaring for a downward 
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Brown in Chicago Daily News 


Someone call off the dog! 


revision of wages and a lengthening of the working day 
have violated their agreements. Dennis Lane, Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
declares that the present crisis “has been brought about by 
the deliberate and arbitrary violation and repudiation by 
the five big packers of the agreement now in existence be- 
tween the Department of Labor, our and other labor organ- 
izations and the packers.” Mass meetings in the Chicago 
stockyards urged an immediate strike if the ten-hour day 
were re-established, or the pre-war scale of wages restored. 

The packers say that the war was at an end more than 
a year ago and that the wartime agreements are therefore 
no longer binding on them. The fall in meat prices, owing 
to the “consumers’ strike,” has forced the packers to reduce 
expenses or go out of business. “Wage reductions there- 
fore,” so runs. the packers’ statement, “are not a matter 
of choice—they are essential not only from the employers’ 
standpoint but from the standpoint of live stock producers, 
who are having to bear with us the losses involved.” As to 
the lengthening of the working day, the packers deny that 
they intend to restore the ten hour day or lengthen the 
total working time during the week. They say only that the 
stockyards. deal with perishable goods and that “any in- 
dustry that has not established its working conditions and 
hours of labor to handle perishable products in season 
economically and promptly is fundamentally wrong.” On 
some days the working day will be less than eight hours, 
but when exceptionally large shipments of livestock must 
be dealt with the working day must be lengthened accord- 
ingly, and these necessary fluctuations of industry should 
not be penalized by the requirement of disproportionate 
pay for “overtime.” 


The Colombia Treaty 


HE Republican Administration has already come across 
one question on which complete party harmony is not 
expected. This is the ratification of the treaty indemnifying 
Colombia for the loss resulting from the secession of 
Panama and the consequent construction of the Panama 
Canal outside of Colombian soil. President Wilson advo- 
cated the ratification of the treaty and the payment of 
$25,000,000 to the injured South American republic, but 
at that time the Republican party was almost a unit in 
opposition, as the Republicans regarded the proposal as 
reflecting discredit on President Roosevelt, in whose ad- 
ministration the Panama revolution took place. But now 
that President Harding has himself urged ratification in a 
special message to the Senate, the Republican Senators find 
themselves in an awkward dilemma. Senator Lodge, pre- 
viously opposed to the Colombia treaty, decided to support 
President Harding, but some of the other Senators show 
signs of revolting against party discipline and organizing 
an opposition sufficient to block the treaty. : 
The Colombia treaty revives the memory of a very in- 
teresting incident in President Roosevelt’s first administra- 
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tion, which has been discussed pro and con from the stand- 
point of international ethics for many years. The Republic 
of Panama was once a part of the Republic of Colombia, a 
very discontented and mutinous part, however, with the 
beginnings of a national consciousness of its own. When 
the United States Government decided to build the Panama 
Canal rather than make use of the alternative Nicaragua 
route negotiations were entered into with Colombia as the 
nation owning the “right of way.” The politicians of Colom- 
bia were a little too greedy and attempted to extort large 
sums from the United States by obstructing the agreement 
with the United States. The people of Panama, eager for 
the construction of the Canal, rose in revolt against Colom- 
bia and declared their independence in November, 1903. 
Then President Roosevelt intervened. He recognized the 
independence of Panama without delay and prevented 
Colombia from reconquering the lost province. A treaty 
was then made with Panama, granting the United States 
authority over the Canal Zone and in return making a 
payment of $10,000,000 and a small annual subsidy to the 
little republic. Colombia obtained nothing, and ever since 
then has regarded the United States as the real author of 
the Panama rebellion and the thief .of Colombia’s canal 
route. Some of President Roosevelt’s political opponents in 
the United States took the same view of the affair, and 
others, while defending the ethics of his intervention, con- 
sidered that Colombia had none the less suffered material 
damage by it and should be reimbursed, if only to promote 
good feeling between the United States and South America. 
Secretary Colby shortly before the close of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration declared that “From the single standpoint of 
our commercial progress in South America the delayed 
ratification of the treaty is not only an unmixed calamity 
but an immeasurable one. Wherever Spanish is 
spoken our delay in this matter has cost us friends, confi- 
dence and commercial opportunity.” Apparently President 
Harding is of the same opinion. 


Is Beer Medicine? 


UST before he retired from office, Attorney-General 
Palmer handed down a decision which is causing a good 
deal of discontent in prohibition circles and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty has been requested to reverse it in order 
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PRESIDENT HARDING'S UNOFFICIAL AIDE 
“Laddie Boy” was given to President Harding by Mr. Quetsche, 
of Toledo, and he entered the White House on March 4 along 
with the new administration. But being an exuberant young 
Airedale pup he wasn’t satisfied with his formal inau tion of 
a drive with the President, and he immediately had a private 
celebration of his own which consisted of chasing the Democratic 
White House cat up a tree 
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to close up the threatened 
“crack” in the even surface of 
the Volstead Act. Certain ques- 
tions of administration . had 
arisen in connection with the 
Internal Revenue Bureau of the 
Treasury Department and Sec- 
retary Houston requested a 
legal opinion from the Attor- 
ney-General. The substance of 
Mr. Palmer’s reply was that 
(a) the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue may issue permits 
for the manufacture of liquors 
for medicinal purposes; (b) 
that under the term “liquor” is 
included not only the strongly 
alcoholic drinks sometimes given 
as stimulants, but “alcohol, 
brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, 
ale, porter and wine, and in ad- 
dition thereto any spirituous, 
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tained very largely by the increased 
demand for steel resulting from the 
Great War. The corporation tried to 
get the utmost amount of labor out of 
every man because there was almost 
no limit to the market for steel, and 
the bait of high wages induced many 
workers to accept the overtime labor. 

But Chairman Gary. of the Steel 
Corporation announces that there will 
be a change in the policy of the com- 
pany regarding hours of work. The 
seven-day week and the twenty-four 
hour turn when shifts are changed 
have, he says, been entirely eliminated 
from the system. 

A special committee composed of 
presidents of subsidiary companies 
has been considering also the aboli- 
tion of the twelve-hour day. If the 
eight-hour day is established in the 
Steel Corporation plants, independent 








vinous, malt or fermented 
liquor”; (c) that the quantity 
to be prescribed by the physician 
for medicinal purposes cannot be limited by administrative 
order, tho Congress has imposed one legal limitation that 
not more than a pint of spirituous liquor be prescribed to 
one person within ten days; (d) that permits can be given 
for retail sales of intoxicants as medicine only to “a drug- 
gist who is himself a licensed pharmacist or who employs 
such a pharmacist,” but that administrative officials had no 
authority to discriminate against any person with these 
qualifications who applies for a permit. “On the whole I 
am of opinion that there is no authority to limit the num- 
ber of permits, either locally or for the country as a whole, 
because the Commissioner and Secretary may be of opinion 
that a larger number are not necessary.” 

The upshot of the decision appears to be that “reputable 
druggists” who are pharmacists or employ pharmacists 
may prescribe beer and wine in practically unlimited quan- 
tities as medicine. Opinions as to the practical effect of the 
act are various. A great deal depends on whether beer and 
wine are to be rated as “drugs” or not by pharmacists. 
Dr. Wiley asserts that “Whisky, brandy and wine have not 
medicinal value. Have they a place, therefore, in any phar- 
macopeia? Beer is not mentioned among the articles in 
the pharmacopeia, ninth decennial revision. . . . Rated 
on the scale of usage beer has not now and never has had 
any standing as a recognized remedial agent.” If this view 
prevails, the decision will not have much effect on the actual 
enforcement of prohibition: On the other hand if beer and 
other palatable intoxicants become “standard remedies” 
frequently prescribed by “reputable druggists” the possi- 
bilities of evadjng the Volstead Act are obvious. 


Stumson in Layiwwn Laily News 
“Oh, Prohibition, where is thy sting?” 


Steel Trust to Reform 


HE United States Steel Corporation has in some re- 

spects, such as “welfare work,” been a model employer. 
but it has a very bad record with reference to hours of 
labor. The Interchurch report on the steel strike and the- 
conditions which caused it brought to the public ‘attention 
the prevalence of the seven day week and the twelve hour 
day in the steel industry. The “basic” eight hour day, that 
is the length of a “working day” taken as a basis for reck- 
oning wages, has prevailed for some time in the steel in- 
dustry, as in nearly all other branches of wholesale factory 
production in the United States, but the actual time spent 
at labor in the steel plants was frequently twelve hours. 
When shifts were changed many workers were compelled 
to stand a double shift. The long working day was main- 


producers will probably follow suit, as 
the Steel Corporation “sets the pace” 
for the iron and steel industry. 


Spanish Premier Shot 


N March 8 Premier Eduardo Dato was assassinated 
by some unknown political enemy. Premier Dato was 
returning from the Chamber of Deputies in a metor car 
when a man appeared riding alongside on a motorcycle. 
The cyclist fired at the Spanish Premier, killed him and 
his chauffeur, and then escaped. The crime is attributed 
to the radical syndicalists who were deeply offended by 
the severity with which the Spanish Government represt 
strikes and riots while Dato was in power. Manuel Salazar 
has succeeded Dato in his post of honor and danger. 
Altho the largest neutral country in Europe and free 
from all the sufferings of the war, Spain has not enjoyed 
internal peace and quiet during the last few years. Spain 
has a liberal constitution and parliamentary government 
but ages of autocratic oppression and the burden of pov- 
erty and illiteracy among the people have made it difficult 
for the Spanish people to make effective use of their free 

















© International 
WHERE OFFICE-HOLDING IS AN “EXTRA-HAZARDOUS OCCUPATION 
Premier Dato of Spain (left) was assassinated on March 8 by a 
political enemy, presumably of the radical syndicalist party to 
which Premier Dato’s conservative policy was in stern opposi- 
tion. This photograph shows the Premier in consultation with 
King Alfonso of Spain, whose life has also been frequently 
threatened, in spite of the fact that the King is known to give 
his personal support to liberal principles 
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institutions. In Spain, as in France, parties are divided into 
fragmentary personal groups and, as a result, ministries 
succeed each other at very short intervals. Sometimes no 
Government enjoys a dependable majority and a serious 
parliamentary deadlock results. The country is mainly agri- 
cultural and conservative, but in Catalonia there is a new 
urban proletariat which is perhaps the most aggressive 
and revolutionary in all western Europe. King Alfonso, in 
7 spite of his personal devotion to liberal principles, has 
repeatedly been attacked by would-be assassins and the 
holding of any high public office in the country has been 
commonly accounted an “extra-hazardous occupation.” On 
its side the Government has been almost equally merciless 
in dealing with the “reds.” The execution of Professor 
Ferrer in 1909 for alleged encouragement of an anarchist 
uprising attracted particular attention to the internal dis- 
turbances of Spain at the time, but sim- 
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growth of Slavic power in the Balkans. The first Balkan 
War looked like the beginning of the end for Turkey, but 
a timely quarrel between the Greeks and Bulgarians saved 
the day A sixth opportunity to put an end to the “unspeak- 
able Turk” occurred when Turkey unwisely leagued her- 
self with the losing fortunes of Germany in the Great War. 
Everyone supposed that if the Allies won the whole domain 
of the Sultan would be divided among the victorious 
nations. 

But the perpetual luck of the Turk again came into play. 
Russia collapsed into such a complete anarchic disintegra- 
tion as to nullify all the plans which had been formed of 
rewarding her for her part in the war by the gift of Con- 
stantinople and Armenia. The United States refused to 
take the mandate over Armenia. Greece repudiated her 
pro-Ally Prime Minister and recalled to power a King who 





ilar outbreaks and instances of ruthless 
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ARMENIA? 


the English Jacobites of the eighteenth 
century. There are the Republicans who 
cannot forget that a generation ago 
Spain was for a brief period a republic. 
There are the Socialists. Out of such an- 
tagonistic elements it is not easy to con- 
struct a workable administration. 


This map shows the present extent of the operations of Near East Relief, which has 
gone regardless of race or creed wherever destitute Armenians, Greeks, Jews, 


Assyrians, or other peoples were oppressed and in need. The area of its work—from 

Constantinople to Bagdad, and from Port Said to Baku, shows how scattered are 

these destitute, in many cases starving refugees. The map shows, too, the striking 

contrast between the amount of territory covered by Near East Relief and that 

(marked by crossed lines) which is under the Soviet control. As yet not one foot 
of Turkish territory is controlled from this Russian Armenia 





Letting the Turk Down Gently 


EGOTIATIONS for the revision of the Treaty of 

Sévres are still in progress. All of the principal al- 
terations are designed to conciliate the Turks, and Greece 
is the principal loser by the revision. Turkey, which century 
after century has been losing ground because of the inef- 
ficiency of her Government and the discontent of her 
Christian subjects, has always been able to win back from 
the Christian Powers by diplomacy something of what she 
had lost by war. When Greece first revolted from Turkish 
rule the Empire of the Sultans was saved by the dread 
which the reactionary courts of Europe had of encouraging 
too far the principle of national independence. In the days 
of the Crimean War, and again in 1878, Turkey was saved 
by British jealousy of Russia’s expanding power in the 
Black Sea region. The later massacres in Armenia and 
Macedonia under Abdul Hamid caused the Turks to forfeit 
British support, but they found a new champion in Ger- 
many, which was not so much inclined to be sentimental 
over “atrocities” in a distant country and feared the 


was believed in France and England to be an ardent pro- 
German. The expenses of the war bore so heavily on the 
French, English and Italian taxpayers that the Allied Gov- 
ernments dared not venture the cost of military expeditions 
to coerce the Turks into accepting the peace which they 
had planned. Moreover the British and French have many 
millions of Mohammedan subjects in their colonies and 
feared to awake the spirit of religious fanaticism by pro- 
ceeding too drastically against the only important Moham- 
medan nation which still enjoys full independence. A com- 
plex of all these causes: the defection of Russia, the de- 
fection of Greece, the defection of the United States, the 
war-weariness of Britain, the French resentment at 
Grecian policy, combined to bring about a compromize peace 
instead of the final death blow to the Turkish Empire 
which the world expected. 

Turkey, of course, will lose her former sovereignty over 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia and Arabia and must sub- 
mit to international control of the Straits. Armenia will be 
recognized as “independent,” tho with what frontiers and 
what effective guarantees of independence is not yet evi- 
dent. Greek claims in Thrace will be revised and Turkey 
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will obtain practical sovereignty in Constantinople; in 
short, “Turkey-in-Europe” will still remain in the geogra- 
phies. 

The Greek zone around Smyrna will be much reduced 
and will be subject to a nominal Turkish overlord- 
ship; “autonomy” taking the place of independence. By a 
separate agreement with the Nationalist faction the French 
have evacuated Cilicia. The frontiers of the French man- 
date in Syria have been modified by a Franco-British 
agreement in such a way that the British can construct a 
railroad line connecting Palestine and Mesopotamia with- 
out passing thru French territory. This railroad is said to 
be part of a plan for an all-British route from India to 
the Mediterranean; a majestic conception which ‘rivals in 
scope the famous pre-war German plan of “Berlin to 
Bagdad.” 

Altho Armenia has not yet been rescued, she has been in 
part avenged. Talaat Pasha, former Grand Vizier of Tur- 
key and one of the “Young Turk” leaders during the war, 
was shot down in the streets of Berlin on March 15 by a 
young Armenian student. Talaat Pasha fled from Turkey 
to escape responsibility for his share in the Armenian mas- 
sacres when the collapse of the Turkish Empire made him 
liable to the vengeance of the victorious Allies. Under an 
assumed name he lived quietly in Switzerland and Ger- 
many and thus escaped the legal punishment which his 
crimes had earned. 


The Japanese Census 


N March the Japanese Government announced the re- 

sults of its first complete official census. Hitherto the 
population has been estimated from police reports and 
other partial surveys. But the census when taken con- 
formed very closely to anticipations, and contained few 
surprizes. Japan proper was found to have a population of 
55,961,140; Korea or Chosen, 17,284,207; Formosa, 3,654,- 
000; Japanese Sakhalin or Saghalien, 105,765. This gives 
a total population of 77,005,112 for the whole Empire, 
without taking account of the small Pacific islands gained 
under mandate as a result of the war with Germany or the 
zones of commercial influence in Manchuria and Shantung. 
Tokio, the capital and largest city, had a population of 
2,173,162, which is less than that of Chicago. Osaka came 
second with 1,252,972, ranking on the American scale be- 
tween Philadelphia and Detroit. Kobe, the third city, 
ranked between Baltimore and Pittsburgh; Kioto, the 
fourth, being about the same size; Nagoya, the fifth, a little 
less populous than Washington, D. C.; Yokohama, the city 
best known to foreigners, coming as low as sixth on the 
list and being a little larger city than is Newark, New 
Jersey. 

The chief significance of the Japanese census is the evi- 
dence it gives of that overcrowding which turns the 
thoughts of the nation, if not to emigration, at least to ex- 
pansion and the development of the foreign market. Japan, 
proper, with nearly 56,000,000 people, is smaller than Cali- 
fornia with less than three and a half million. The whole 
Japanese Empire is about the size of Texas. To put things 
another way, the rocky islands of Japan are almost as 
densely populated as the state of Massachusetts, and the 
whole Japanese Empire is more densely populated than the 
state of Connecticut. If Japan were a mainly industrial 
nation, importing its foodstuffs from elsewhere, there 
would be nothing alarming about these figures; England is 
much more thickly settled than Japan and so is Belgium. 
But the mass of the Japanese population is still agricul- 
tural, and against the advantages of the climate must be 
placed the mountainous character of the country. It is not 
surprizing, therefore, that with all the great achievements 
of Japanese civilization the masses of the people still have 
a lower standard of living than prevails in this country 
or in western Europe. 
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The Petrograd Revolt 


VER since the Bolsheviki entrenched their power in 

the old Russian capital of Moscow, Petrograd has 
been one of their weak points. It is true that the city 
was revolutionary and Bolshevist even before Moscow suc- 
cumbed to the red deluge. But this very tendency to revo- 
lution, an asset when the Bolsheviki were seeking power, 
became a liability when that power had to be protected 
from other revolutionary groups. Petrograd, moreover, 
is on the fringe of the Russian empire and liable both to 
foreign influences and to foreign military action, whereas 
Moscow is the very heart of old Muscovy. More than once 
the taking of Petrograd by an anti-Bolshevist army has 
been reported, tho always these rumors have turned out 
to be exaggerated. Counter-revolutionary outbreaks in 
Petrograd have been numerous and their repression ex- 
cessively bloody, even for the Bolsheviki. 

_In the latter part of February renewed disturbances 
broke out in Petrograd. Workingmen went on strike for an 
increased bread ration, for Petrograd has notoriously been 
on the verge of starvation for many months. The strikers 
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Spencer in Omaha World-Herald 


It will require some fairly substantial evidence to start him 
celebrating 


were repressed by the rifles of the Red Army, but these 
street massacres only embittered the strikers and their 
sympathizers. They seized several suburbs and put to death 
as many Bolshevist officials as they could catch. The sailors 
of Kronstadt, who were the first to rise on behalf of 
Bolshevism under the Kerensky régime, now declared 
against the Soviet Government and in favor of the new 
revolution instigated by Kerensky and his associates. A 
Bolshevist report from Moscow on March 5 admitted the 
loss of’ Kronstadt but asserted that the garrison of Petro- 
grad itself was still loyal. 

Sympathetic outbreaks took place in Moscow and in many 
parts of southern Russia. But in Moscow stern measures 
were taken which restored temporary quiet. General Bu- 
denny with a large force of Bolshevist cavalry is said to 
have been summoned to Moscow to keep the capital loyal. 
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Peasant insurrections are epidemic thruout Soviet Russia 
and the Ukraine, but hitherto these have been easily sup- 
pressed. The significance of the Petrograd revolt, even if 
it should prove to be premature and be drowned out in 
blood, is that it points to a growing discontent on the part 
of organized industrial labor, the very class in whose name 
the Bolsheviki rule Russia. The American Federation of 
Labor has adopted resolutions denouncing the “slaughter 
of labor unionists” by the Soviet authorities, and similar 
protests have come from radical labor leaders in Norway, 
France and other countries. 




















Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
The bear that walks like a question mark 


The Reparations Deadlock 


. OUR move,” said Germany. 
“Very well,” said the Allies, “we move into Diissel- 
dorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort. Now it’s your move.” 

“I won’t play,” said Germany. “Study the board’ for 
yourself while I smoke my pipe.” 

That is practically the present situation with regard to 
the German indemnity. The Allied occupation of the Ruhr 
cities has been peacefully carried out. The Germans have 
interposed no resistance, tho there are rumors of impend- 
ing strikes in the coal mines as a protest against the occu- 
pation. The German Government is opposing passive re- 
sistance to the Allies, and the latter are trying to think up 
more effective means of coercion to compel the payment of 
reparations by Germany. So long as “our armies will ad- 
vance” remained only a threat it had some influence in 
forcing Germany to make diplomatic concessions to the 
Allies, but a threat which has already been executed is no 
longer available as a menace. The armory of coercion of the 
Allies is not, however, by any means exhausted. 

Foreign Minister Simons has achieved a diplomatic 
triumph in Germany, however little it may avail him in 
dealing with the Allies. He had to face opposition on two 
sides. Moderates accused him of angering the Allies by a 
clumsy presentation of the German case and of failing to 
make the utmost possible concessions to avert the military 
occupation of German soil. Aggressive and high spirited 
Nationalists accused him of offering more than Germany 
could, would or should pay. The theory of the reactionary 
and militarist parties in Germany is that the imposition 
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of penalties on Germany before May 1 was a violation of 
the Treaty of Versailles so serious as to nullify the whole 
Treaty; so that Germany is no longer legally or morally 
bound to observe any of the conditions imposed on her 
after the war. There is a double flaw in this theory. In the 
first place, the Allied penalties are not in violation of the 
Treaty since they are imposed (nominally at least) not in 
punishment for Germany’s refusal to agree to the in- 
demnity fixed by the Allies, but in punishment for the 
numerous violations of the Treaty of which Germany has 
already"been guilty. Germany has not surrendered or pun- 
ished the “war criminals,” she has not effectively disarmed 
the irregular military forces in Bavaria and elsewhere, 
she has not made good on all the categories of reparations 
which should have been paid many months ago. In the 
second place, even if the Treaty of Versailles were really 
invalidated by the action of the Allies, Germany would stil? 
be in no position to take advantage of the fact. The mili- 
tary weakness of Germany is at present so great that a 
renewal of the war could have only one possible end. Herr 
Simons understands this very well, if the Kaiserites do 
not, and he has therefore stedfastly set. his face against 
any active resistance to the measures of coercion taken by 
the Allies. 

After a full discussion in the Reichstag the policy of the 
German Government was upheld by 268 votes to 49. Herr 
Simons declared his policy to be “fulfillment of the Treaty 
so far as that is possible, but no further.” He said that un- 
less his decision to refuse acceptance of the Allied terms 
was approved by the Reichstag he would be forced to re- 
sign. He would not refuse to reopen negotiations or en- 
tertain new proposals as to the payment of reparations, 
but he must remind the Allies that by imposing penalties 
the situation had been altered “both psychologically and 
actually” and that agreement had been made much more 
difficult. As a measure of protest, the German Government 
recalled its Ambassadors from London, Paris and Rome. 

The British House of Commons approved on March 14 
the second reading of a bill authorizing the Government to 
impose a 50 per cent levy on the purchase price of Ger- 
man goods sold in Great Britain. This extra tariff on im- 
ports from Germany is one of the economic penalties im- 
posed on Germany to force an agreement as to the in- 
demnity. In order to make this penalty effective, separate 
action must be taken by each Allied country. Premier 
Lloyd George had to defend his policy against Mr. Clynes, 
one of the leaders of the Labor party, who said that a 
peaceful settlement even if not wholly satisfactory would 
be better for British interests than a renewal of military 
measures which disturbed the peace of Europe and post- 
poned the return of economic stability. Lloyd George de- 
clared that the London agreement as to what reparations 
should be demanded was “a perfectly fair settlement” and 
that “You will never get an agreement with Germany if 
she knows that under no condition will you enforce it.” He 
denied that the penal tariff on German imports would hurt 
British trade, asserting that Great Britain obtained noth- 
ing from Germany indispensable to British industry except 
aniline dyes, that the stock of dyes on hand would last for 
months and that further supplies could be collected as 
reparations from the occupied regions of Germany. 

A great deal will depend, of course, on the result of 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia. If this great coal-bearing region 
votes to remain German, as did the regions of Allenstein 
and Marienwerder and the southern plebiscite zone in 
Schleswig, Germany will be encouraged to make a fairly 
good offer of indemnity; but if it votes Polish the Germans 
will profess their inability to pay even a portion of what 
is demanded of them. It will be remembered that the Ger- 
man counter-proposals of reparation at London, inadequate 
as they were, depended upon the continuance of German 
rule in Upper Silesia and that this condition was one 
reason why the Allies refused to consider the German offer. 





“I Am the-” 


Readers of The Independent Respond to Our Invitation 
to Blow Their Own Trumpets 


We gave the preacher the last word 
a week ago. So now listen to a word 
from the preacher’s “boss”: 


I Am the Bishop 


I am the churches’ trouble clerk. 

When superabounding enthusiasm or 
deficient management leads fond 
brethren into financial quagmires I am 
called upon to rescue the enterprise, 
without over-emphasis on the foolish- 
ness that imperilled it. 

When the pastor mistakes his piety 
for infallibility and becomes an auto- 
crat among democrats and the sheep 
become wolves devouring one another 
I exercize mild persuasion till their 
gentleness is restored and the good 
dominie recovers either his sense of 
humor or his sense of fallibility. 

When a ruling elder adopts the rule- 
or-ruin type of piety I repeat the an- 
cient admonition to arrogant royalty, 
“Remember thou too art mortal” and 
lead the congregation in the exercise 
of self-determination until the ecclesi- 
astical Napoleon is safely relegated to 
his St. Helena. 

I counsel young ministers in ways 
of service. I point them to opportuni- 
ties for achievement. I save them from 
ignoble place hunting and lead them 
into the glory of place making. 

I deal with chutch problems and 
politics and property and money and all 
unspiritual things. But I render a spiri- 
tual ministry. The clear, clean bril- 
liance of the electric light comes be- 
cause some one stokes the black and 
sullying coal. The comfort and rest- 
fulness of a well ordered home comes 
only by solving the problem of wash- 
day strain and ugliness. 

I am the churches’ trouble clerk but 
I like my job. I am a welcome visitor 
in three hundred parsonages where 
dwells the world’s real aristocracy of 
heart and life. I secure occasional in- 
creases in the stipend of faithful men 
and so lift burdens from  wifely 
shoulders and open doors of enlarged 
opportunity to wide-eyed children of 
the manse. 

I am welcome in homes of wealth for 
the opportunities I have to offer of 
channels through which gold may be 
transmuted into imperishable life fit- 
ted for the Kingdom of God. 

I help the churches to stem the tide 
of paganism and to keep humanity 
from fiddling their little tunes of self- 
interest while the world is burning up. 

I am the bishop—of a non-episcopal 
communion! 

You would be surprised at the num- 
ber of eloquent and even poetical let- 
ters we received from the engineers, 
who are usually thought of as men of 
iron, weeping only tears of lubricating 
oil, and idealizing the almighty dollar. 
One letter quoted Engineer Hoover as 
proof to the contrary, and here is an- 
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Last week we made a brave start 
at publishing a typical selection of 
Independent readers’ vindications 
of their various and sundry jobs. 
We go on with them in this issue; 
and from time to time in subse- 
quent issues others will appear 








other who can see the ideal side of the 
newest of the liberal professions: 


I Am the Engineer 


I lead the great forces of nature 
into the service of man; I subdue 
Gravity and make’her my slave; I call 
the nations from afar and bid them 
God speed; I “send the lightnings that 
they may go and say unto me—here 
we are;” I hitch them to my car; I 
take the wings of the morning and fly 
to the uttermost parts. 

The valley is my playground, the 
great mountain my delight; I “bore it 
through as with a thorn.” I fill up the 
valleys and make straight paths: rivers 
stay not my course. The mighty ocean 
my handmaiden, takes my burden of 
love and helpfulness to other lands; I 
bind the nations with bands of steel. 
The desert places and the desolate land, 
I make to blossom as the rose. The 
icy land and the ends of earth give up 
the “treasures of the snow” at my be- 
hest. I move the world in exchange and 
distribution. I delve into the earth and 
open her treasury, bringing comfort 
and happiness into every home. 
Streams of oil follow me in waste 
places. 

The poor and the rieh rejoice to- 
gether in my labors, and nations that 
were afar off become my neighbors and 
friends; I carry good things to those 
who lack; I prepare the world so two 
may live and rejoice, where one only 
lived before. 

I am the engineer. 


M. W. VENABLE 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Judging by the merits of the letters 
sent, we would almost be inclined to 
give first place to the physicians. It is 
a pity that we can’t prove this by 
printing a lot of their letters; 
here is a fair sample: 


I Am ye Doctor 


I am the custodian of health, that 
condition of mind and body essential 
to the adequate enjoyment of all life’s 
blessings, of the food supplied by the 
farmer, the reading matter provided 
by the editor. 

I am the only servant of society who 
is expected to adhere to the twenty- 
four hour work day and the seven day 
work week. I am understood to be 


but’ 


ready to answer all calls, regardless 
of hour or weather. 

I am the first to be summoned in 
serious illness or accident, and the last 
to be remunerated for my service. 

In war I am able to forestall the ap- 
palling loss of men- from disease, once 
more decimating to armies than shot 
and shell. In peace I am still on mili- 
tary duty, altho no politician suggests 
a bonus or advocates a pension. 

Each day upon the firing line of my 
profession I have coughed into my face 
the deadly germs of “flu,” pneumonia 
and tuberculosis. 

I am with you in the hour of na- 
tivity; I minister to the ailments of 
your infancy and childhood; and, when 
the final battle with death has been 
lost, I am found at your bedside as 
you “put out to sea.” 

I am an insignificant unit in the puny 
army that is called upon to police the 
world of disease. Yet I am expected to 
appear in the sick-room with the smile 
and the message of gladness and good 
cheer. 

My competitors are as the sands of 
the sea. The patent-medicine man has 
a ready-to-take remedy for each par- 
ticular ill, with many panaceas be- 
sides. The Christian Scientist attacks 
disease by giving it the cut direct, and 
by resolutely refusing to recognize its 
presence. Many of the mind-cure cults 
accuse me of gross materialism, while 
the chiropractor cannot understand 
why I do not “cure” all forms of dis- 
ease thru the “adjustment” of a ver- 
tebra. 

Notwithstanding all these impedi- 
ments, when surgery is required, or 
epidemics are to be controlled, or when 
grave illness strikes your home, I am 
usually called. 

You have guessed what I am. Some 
call me “doc.” 

I am the doctor. 


WILLIAM Y. WARD 
Ivanhoe, Texas 


Very few lawyers, comparatively 
speaking, joined our symposium, but 
here is one whose sturdy defense of 
the legal profession is worth the ad- 
vocacy of many: 


I Am the Lawyer 


I am the lawyer and upon me all 
men depend for the maintenance of 
their right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiné’s. Whether you are a 
rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
doctor, farmer, editor or chief, you are 
indebted to me for much of the good 
in your past and you rely upon me for 
your present and future. No rich man 
ever acquired wealth honestly and kept 
it long without my assistance and 
every poor man owes his freedom from 
slavery to me. The beggar, whether 
for himself or for others, for private 
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or public enterprizes or philanthropies, 
at home or abroad, knows me as his 
“first touch.” Ye editor would not be 
safe in publishing the news of the day 
were it not for the laws formulated 
and enforced by me. 

When you think that you are not 
likely to need me for a little while you 
get independent and might even like 
to have the game laws amended so 
that it would be open season for 
lawyers twelve months in every cal- 
endar year, but whoever or wherever 
you are, as soon as trouble comes to 
you, you come to me. You should have 
a real genuine affection,—yes, a rever- 
ence for me. If you have it not, you 
will get a shock when you enter the 
pearly gates, for many there will be 
lawyers. 

I am the lawyer. 

EDWIN L. WAUGH 

Chicago, Illinois 


So much for the professions; but the 
world of business must not be forgot- 
ten. Let us listen first to the aristocrat 
of the commercial world, the banker: 


I Am the Banker 


I am the provider of credit on which 
is based 90 per cent of the business 
transactions of the country. 

I marshal the millions of potential 
“silver servants” and keep them 
working. 

I provide the wherewithal for turn- 
ing the spindles, cutting the timber, 
tilling the soil, garnering the grain, 
smelting the iron, manufacturing 
the products, launching the vessels, 
transporting the freight—that keeps 
America in the forefront of the com- 
mercial world. 

I am asked for advice concerning 
coal mining, tobacco curing, wheat pro- 
ducing, insect exterminating, hog rais- 
ing, cattle grazing, stock watering, 
soap making, fruit tree grafting, plain 
grafting, melon growing, melon cut- 
ting and all other pursuits of happi- 
ness and unhappiness. 

I am the banker. 

FRANK BRANAN 


Macon, Georgia 


The advertizing man can always, of 
course, do a good “blurb” whether his 
goods or his trade be the subject: 


I Am the Advertising Man 


I am the dynamo that keeps stocks 
turning—the generator that puts pep 
into your business motor. 

I stabilize the demand for reliable 
merchandize, thereby minimizing the 
high tide and low ebb of industry. 

I educate the public to new, easier or 
more economical ways of doing their 
work. I show them where to find new 
playgrounds, how to increase their sal- 
aries, and even how to dress. 

Without me the public would lose its 
protection against inferior imitations 
gained thru the trade-marking of good 
merchandize and would become the 
prey of unfair competition. Were it 
not for my support the most relied 
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They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
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best shoes that can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes.are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are made of the best and 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal 
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tion and literature (the magazines and 
newspapers) would expire. 

I require the accuracy of an ac- 
countant, the eye of an artist, the 
imagination of a dreamer, the pen of 
a writer, and the judgment and practi- 
cal mind of a business executive. 

I am the advertising man. 


No man is more unjustly or univer- 
sally overlooked than the clerk: 


I Am the Railway Clerk 


Upon me all humanity depends to 
bring their daily bread. 

Because of my labor America’s rail- 
roads lead the world. Their prosperity 
is purchased by the “sweat of my 
brow.” 

When I prosper it spreads gloom 
thruout the world, for “prices must go 
up” if I am paid sufficient to provide 
for one good square meal a day to keep 
my weary soul and body together. When 
I am “let down easy” (a drop of $20 
per) all the world smiles and is happy 
again. 

I live amid noise and clamor, under 
smoke from monster iron steeds. I 
walk along the beautiful steel high- 
ways of the railroad tracks. 

Without me the “Farmer” could not 
fill the granaries of the world, or have 
a “flivver.” 

Without me the “Editor” could not 
reach the 90,000,000 literate Ameri- 
cans with his garnered sheaves of 
manuscript. 

In short I am the servant of the pub- 
lic. ° 

I am the railway clerk. 

L. A. WEED 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


The editor has a soft place in his 
heart for those who bring his news; 
such as the telegraph operator and 
the letter carrier: 


I Am the Telegraph Operator 


I transmit intelligence under the 
sea, thru the air and across the land. 
In thousands of offices thruout the 
earth, in the great cities and the small- 
est hamlets; in lonely wireless sta- 
tions by the sea, from where gleams 
aurora borealis to southern seas 
bathed in the soft radiance of the 
southern cross; I am at your service. 
In box car offices along the railroads, 
high in the snow-locked mountains, or 
in the desert’s desolate waste, I help 
keep the streams of traffic moving. 

I go to sea in ships. In daylight hours 
and thru the silence of the night my 
ear is listening for distress calls or 
warnings of danger. The great ships of 
commerce heed the whisperings in my 
ear that are deciphered in black and 
white by my hand. Mighty battleships 
dash away on missions of rescue or to 
defend a nation at a command sent 
thru a thousand miles of space. Mes- 
sages of terrible import are trusted to 
me for generals on the field of battle. 
Nations rejoice or despair by magic 
words that pass thru my hands. 

My names are engraved on tablets 
of bronze commemorating my heroism. 
Performance of duty even in the face 
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of death is my record. My passion is 
service. 
I am always on the job. 
‘I am the telegraph operator. 
K. M. Hupson 


Cle Elum, Washington 
I Am the Letter Carrier 


Numerically I am over forty thou- 
sand strong. Individually my strength 
is sufficient to carry a sizable load of 
mail over a route laid out with a view 
to utilizing to the fullest extent every 
minute of the working day. 

I am the exemplification of the 
democratic spirit in practical opera- 
tion. I am cheerful, courteous and ac- 
commodating to all patrons alike. 
Riches, poverty, caste, creed, politics, 
virtue or vice have no meaning for me 
professionally. All must be served 
faithfully and impartially. 

I am the repository of private and 
confidential matters, but the privacy 
of the mails is a principle not to be 
violated. 

The little child’s delighted cry, 
“Mamma, here’s the mailman,” testi- 
fies to my popularity. 

I am the most familiar, the most in- 
timate, the most welcome, best appre- 
ciated public servant. 

I am the United States postman. 


GEORGE WHITTINGHAM 
Alliance, Ohio 


Here is the saga of the building 
trade, the trade to which Christ Him- 
self was apprenticed as a youth: 


I Am the Carpenter 


I built the first house that was built 
of wood. I built the shop where Tubal 
Cain taught men to make the farmers’ 
tools. 

I built the ark that saved mankind 
at the time of the flood. I build the 
barns and storehouses where the farm- 
er can store his surplus products for 
the provision of all mankind pending 
their: distribution and also the cold 
storage warehouses where he can keep 
his surplus against the time of scar- 
city. 

Men have had wonderful visions of 
beautiful temples of worship. I have 
made those visions a reality. 

I build the house which provides a 
shelter from the sun of summer and 
the cold and snows of winter and which 
holds in the heat from your furnace. 
I even built the shop where your fur- 
nace was made and I am at the mine 
where you get your coal, shoring up 
the roof of the mine, building the 
shaft, and the breaker that breaks 
your coal in sizes to suit your needs. 

I build shelters for all mankind, 
yes, for man and beast I keep them in 
repair. I save you from the rainy day 
you talk so much about by keeping 
your roofs shingled. 

I am the progenitor of the one who 
makes the first chair you sit on, the 


first bed you sleep in, and the box in. 


which you take your last long sleep. 

Thus I am the first and the last 
whose work you need and I am needed 
all thru life. 
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When I am called in I always hit 
the nail on the head. 

I am the carpenter. 

Henry A. TROU 

Glen Cove, Long Island 

They used to say that it took nine 
tailors to make a man, but one of the 
craft points out that no man could put 
up much of an appearance if it were 
not for the tailor: 


I Am the Tailor 


I am the provider for covering of all 
mankind. I put the fashion on kings, 
statesmen and toilers in every walk 
of life. 

I ascertain the dimensions of the 
perfect and the deformed. I labor from 
dawn until late in the night cutting, 
stitching and stretching here and 
shrinking there, and padding up to 
shield the deformities and make those 
whom the Almighty failed to make 
perfect appear perfect. 

I am not greatly respected, altho I 
am as much of a necessity as the farm- 
er, the builder, the preacher, the archi- 
tect, the statesman, and—yes, the 
editor. If it were not for me, man- 
kind would be compelled to return to 
the Garden of Eden and robe in fig 
leaves. 

I am the tailor. 


Surely space must be given to the 
man who speaks for all of us, who- 
ever and whatever we are—the towns- 
man: 


I Am the Townsman 


I am the townsman. Without me the 
farmer’s would be a sorry life indeed. 

Without me he would not be in this 
our country and other countries where 
he has prospered. I am the shipbuilder 
who built the “Pinta,” the “Nina” and 
the “Santa Maria” with which was 
discovered our country, the “May- 
flower” and others who brought us 
both here and the countless vessels 
which carry the product of the farms 
to the ends of the earth and bring the 
farmer that which he requires. Also, I 
am the seaman. 

Without me the farmer would har- 
ness his wife with withes to a crooked 
stick and but scratch the earth’s sur- 
face instead of plowing it; he would 


_live in caves or burrows dug with naked 


hands and sticks, for he would have 
no tools with which to build himself a 
house; he would use gourds and hollow 
stones for cooking utensils instead of 
pots and pans, and for lack of tools to 
cut the forests he could till but the 
parts of the earth left free of trees by 
Nature. Without me his would be a 
life of nakedness and wretchedness. I 
am the manufacturer. 

I furnish the metals with which the 
manufacturer makes utensils and 
tools for the farmer and the coal 
wherewith to cook and keep warm, and 
save him from burning his corn and 
other output of his farm. The coal for 
the factory. of the manufacturer is 
produced by me. I am the miner. 

I furnish the farmer with ready 
markets for his produce, with trans- 
portation of it to markets, and con- 
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veniently supply him with that which 
he requires. I am the merchant and the 
transportation man. 

I am the soul of civilization who 
lifts up the farmer-from a life of 
ignorance and misery. I teach him bet- 
ter methods of life and cultivation and 
add materially to his happiness, well 
being and prosperity. I am the stu- 
dent, the inventor and the educator. 

I put joy in the life of the farmer 
for I supply him with needed recrea- 
tion. In me he finds the “movies” and 
other relaxations when he is weary of 
living with nature out in the great 
alone and hungers for humanity and 
the places where man is. I am the 
town. 

I am all these things in peace and 
in war, and in war I protect the farmer 
if he but feed me and I give life and 
limb for him, for while he feeds he 
cannot fight. But I am not it nor is the 
farmer. If I work hard and do my 
work well, I am a cog in the mechanism 
of the universe and no more than that 
is the farmer. 


I am the townsman. 


4. P. GUNARI 
New York City 


Forged Checks Are Easy Mon- 


ey to the Scratch Man 


(Continued from page 309) 

to the required amount. Half an hour 
later, I send a messenger boy to the 
bank with a check drawn in favor of 
Smith, and later on, the forged check 
is again presented for payment, this 
time successfully. You see, at every 
stage of the game, the bank has been 
of actual assistance. The rule should 
be that no bank official may give out 
information regarding any depositor’s 
account. 

If I were a depositor, I would never 
dream of insuring my deposit against 
forgeries. There are a number of dif- 
ferent systems I might adopt. For ex- 
ample, I might use the “period” code 
for my signature. 


[re J. A. Doe. 
TUE; 6.0 6606086 J. A. Doe 
Wednesday......... J. A Doe 
re J A. Doe 
PI ovseesseees J A Doe. 
RP, re J A Doe 


Monday three periods are used, Sat- 
urday no periods are used, on the days 
between the periods are used in a dif- 
ferent arrangement each day. 

Of course, my bank would have a 
copy of any code I had chosen to use. 

Then I would probably have, as fur- 
ther precaution, some little secret 
mark, if no more than a tiny blot of 
ink in the lower left-hand corner, or 
three instead of two lines thru the dol- 
lar mark. 

Get your checks printed on a soft, 
absorbent, cheap quality paper—one 
on which your ink signature ghows 
clearly thru on the back; add to this 
some such code of signature as I have 
described; see that your bank teller 
checks your signature each day by the 
code for that day; and you will have 
less reason to fear the Scratch Man. 
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The Lady from Oklahoma 


audited accounts, prepared statistics, 
made quarterly and annual reports 
and each summer handled two normal 
schools. Her work required her to drive 
with horse and buggy, in all kinds of 
weather, over this Creek country as 
large as the state of Connecticut, thru 
sections that were sparsely settled; 
but she was never molested. There 
were no hotels and her stops over- 
night were made wherever she could 
find accommodations. She accepted the 
rude hospitality of Indian friends, who 
were always glad to welcome her. 

When Colonel Roosevelt became 
President one of his early appoint- 
ments was that of Miss Robertson as 
postmaster at Muskogee. Since child- 
hood Miss Robertson has supported 
herself and the sympathy she feels 
for others who toil expressed itself in 
many ways. Perceiving the need for 
some sort of a club or gathering place 
for the working girls of the town, she 
undertook to supply it. The first step 
in this enterprize was to secure a room 
and make provision for serving meals 
to these girls at a nominal price. It 
was only a step from this beginning 
to the establishment of a cafeteria in 
which hundreds of people were fed— 
an enterprize which has been running 
successfully ever since. 

It was from this modest little res- 
taurant that Miss Alice conducted the 
unique campaign that elected her. 
Neither daily paper in Muskogee sup- 
ported her candidacy. She proceeded 
therefore to extend the space in both 
papers where she advertized her res- 
taurant, and every day the want ad. 
columns of these papers carried her 
appeal. So varied, piquant and inter- 
esting was her copy that it was widely 
read, so sincere and so free from the 
wearisome buncombe of the ordinary 
campaign appeal that it won her many 
friends and votes. 

Miss Alice is intensely patriotic, and 
not being able to serve her country in 
the ranks she has done yeoman service 


(Continued from page 311) 


by giving comfort and good cheer to 
the boys in uniform upon whom she 
spends a mother’s solicitude and affec- 
tion. Two troops, “L” and “M” of the 
Rough Riders, were recruited at Mus- 
kogee and she took deep interest in 
looking after some of the Indian sol- 
diers who had been her pupils and in 
speeding them on their way to service 
in the Spanish War. 

But it was in the Great War that 
Miss Alice earned her crown. When 
troops began to mobilize they went 
first in small numbers on regular 
trains and then trainload followed 
trainload southward thru Muskogee to 
the many training camps in Texas; a 
Red Cross chapter in Muskogee was 
among the first in the state to organize 
for service, but Miss Alice did not wait 
for Red Cross funds or assistance, so 
urgent did she feel the call to mother 
the boys who were going to war. Tak- 
ing her Ford and loading it with good 
things from her restaurant made for 
the occasion—cookies, and pies, sand- 
wiches made from her own home baked 
hams, with candies, cigarettes, post- 
cards and chewing gum, and towering 
over all a big smoking can of hot 
coffee—the flivver driven by her col- 
ored boy and convoyed only by her, 
she set forth to be on time for every 
regular or special train that might 
carry a soldier. At first these embryo 
soldiers were astonished by this atten- 
tion, for they had not yet experienced 
a Red Cross canteen; but it was not 
long before the fame of Miss Alice ex- 
tended to all the southwestern training 
camps, and passing troops began to 
look forward to Muskogee and to the 
motherly woman who would greet 
them. No soldier in the service could 
have applied himself more rigorously 
to his duties than did Miss Alice to 
her self-appointed ministrations. Meet- 
ing the trains was a matter of the 
first importance with her. 

As the work grew the railroad 
company generously placed an old 


passenger coach on a siding for a Red 
Cross canteen in which Miss Alice pre- 
sided over a corps of efficient Red Cross 
workers, while her canteen became a 
pattern for others set up in towns 
that were not so early in the field of 
Red Cross work. Many soldiers stopped 
in Muskogee for various reasons and 
they were not long in learning that if 
they were hard up or otherwise in 
trouble they could find help in a visit 
to Miss Alice; and altho she will not 
admit the charge against a boy in uni- 
form, it is reasonably certain that 
some of her slender funds thus be- 
stowed were never returned to her. 
She would not permit a man in uni- 
form to pay for a meal in her res- 
teurant and something over 5000 boys 
thus accepted her hospitality. 

The Indians of Oklahoma will have 
a champion and friend in Congress in 
the person of Miss Alice. Beside rem- 
nants of smaller tribes there are in 
Oklahoma 100,000 members of the 
five civilized tribes, the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek and Sem- 
inoles. The shameful treatment of 
these Indians by their white neighbors 
east of the Mississippi and by our Gov- 
ernment is a matter of history. They 
were practically driven out of their 
homes eighty years ago to the country 
that is now Oklahoma, where the Gov- 
ernment promised that they should 
live in peace unmolested by white men. 
And now, the white man has overtaken 
them again; and the land which is 
now Oklahoma, every foot of which a 
few years ago belonged to the Indians 
in fee simple, has in large part passed 
into the hands of the white man. 

Miss Robertson knows the Indians 
and their problems as well as any 
other person living. The trials and 
sufferings of the Indians are insep- 
arably bound up with the traditions of 
her family for a century, and for half 
of that time she has been a witness of 
the injustice done the Indians. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 


The Uses of Diversity 


whenever he invited Whittier, Long- 
fellow or Bryant to send him a poem. 
The check, I believe, was invariably 
cashed and the poem sent. Years ago 
‘I tried the experiment on William J. 
Bryan, tho not for his poetry. He 
promptly sent the article on why the 
American people should give him their 
suffrage. But for some reason I never 
could understand the check remains 
uncashed to this day. 

Magazine poetry in this country fell 
into a pretty bad way after the mighty 
Boston literary coterie passed from the 
stage. Little was produced in the 

, United States outside of the “tinkle- 
tinkle” school until very recently. Now 
we have a group of young poets who 
take poetry seriously. They have some- 
thing to say and they say it. They look 


(Continued from page 310) 
upon poetry not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to get ideas into the minds 
and hearts of the people. 

The new school of poetry is above all 
dynamic. It glories in exhibiting lead- 
ership in politics, sociology and re- 
ligion as well as in all other depart- 
ments of human thought and action. 
Of course there is an extreme left wing 
in this poetic renaissance. No one is 
allowed to forget that the vers libre 
movement is spreading o’er the land, 
while futurism, imagism, cubism, and 
vorticism—each has its apostles and 
devotees. But let them pass. Time, the 
universal solvent, will send them to 
their own place as it already has horse- 
hair furniture, pine cone picture 
frames, the old-fashioned waltz and 
ping-pong. 


Whatever the theme of the maga- 
zine poem, brevity is still the one es- 
sential. I may as well admit it, for no 
one would believe me if I stated the 
contrary, that nothing gives a finer 
typographical appearance to the bot- 
tom of a page at the close of an article 
than a sixteen line, four stanza verse. 
On account of the convenience of this 
length an American editor once gave a 
“rush” order to a well known poet for 
a “sixteen line sonnet” to fill out such 
a space. Doubtless it was some such ex- 
perierfte as this which led Bliss Car- 
man to make the sweeping statement 
that the late William Hayes Ward of 
The Independent and the late Richard 
Watson Gilder of The Century were 
our only modern editors who “really 
knew poetry when they saw it.” 
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The Presidential Handicap 


(Continued from page 308) 


cases in point. Public health activities, 
for instance, are carried on by all but 
one of the departments, and the Sur- 
geon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, with state and 
other public health experts, insists 
that, until reorganization of these ac- 
tivities is brought about, it will be im- 
possible for the President—even had 
he nothing else to do—to get completely 
satisfactory results from such a situa- 
tion. In the second place, there now 
exist more than twenty independent 
bureaus, some—such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—of great size, 
which are expected to report to the 
President direct. One may see then, if 
one ponder the situation ever so little, 
why it is foolishly unfair to suppose 
that a President can do, in addition 
to stupendous and more pressing 
duties, what rather large administra- 
tive bodies keep continuously busy 
over, in corporations that are rela- 
tively small. 

Our small New England corpora- 
tion has a planning division serving 
its president. This division uses the 
corporation as a kind of laboratory in 
which it strives to ascertain’ just how 
the loose ends can be gathered in, how 
the machinery can be controlled, how, 
in a word, existing plans can be made 
more efficient. Another, a_ larger 
American corporation of national 
scope—the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company—has two consid- 
erable departments, each headed by a 
vice-president, and manned by high- 
paid experts, which have no adminis- 
trative duties whatever, but are en- 
gaged continuously simply in working 
over the entire province of the cor- 
poration, to make sure that there are 
no wrinkles or wastes either technical 
or financial in character. One of these 
is a department of development and re- 
search, the other a department of ac- 
counts and finance. Both work above, 
with, and for the numerous subsidiary 
companies, by supplying to the execu- 
tives scientifically established infor- 
mation about every corporation ac- 
tivity. They work to attain the utmost 
verfection in the organization as a 
whole, and have an eye always to the 
‘uture, so that, long in advance, they 
are prepared to anticipate growth and 
emergencies. They work also to estab- 
lish standards, technical and financial, 
in all administrative matters. And the 
result is that the head of this great 
orporation, not comparable in size or 
omplexity with the United States 
‘overnment, can, compared with the 
resident of the United States, take 
things comfortably and as they come. 
He can, as it were, steer by compass, 
x even leave to others the business of 
steering, for he has always before him 
or immediately available data that 
shows him, as the saying is, “where 
he’s at.” 

So there is something deplorable, 
something even tragic, in the nation’s 
conception of the function of White 
House offices. In spite of our national 


pride and the great respect we accord 
a President, it is folly to expect that, 
if he is to measure up anywhere near 
to national expectations, he must in- 
herit patents of divine ability from Al- 
mighty God. 

We ask him to do the impossible and 
threaten him with national disgrace, 
despite Congress, despite a thousand 
and one pressures from all sides; and 
yet, when a new President takes office, 
he does not find even a complete file 
record of what his predecessor has 
done. 

We ask him to pass, on the first of 
every October or within eight weeks 
thereafter, upon the estimates of ap- 
propriations needed by the 120 or so 
bureaus; he must pass on them, ap- 
prove them and send them to the 
Treasury, to be printed in the book of 
estimates, the biggest book of abstract 
figures one ever saw, which is sent to 
Congress to be manhandled and mas- 
sacred, so that the departments and 
bureaus may begin to spend our mil- 
lions successfully on the next July 1st, 
the opening of the fiscal year. 

We do not give him so much as 
an administrative secretary. He has a 
private secretary, but he is kept busy 
serving as intermediary between the 
President, on one hand, and political 
party, press, and public on the other 
hand. Actually, that is the traditional 
notion ef the White House offices— 
they are to serve as a kind of clear- 
ing house between the President and 
the public and between the President, 
the public and the administrative de- 
partments and bureaus. The offices per- 
form that function, which is in part 
perfunctory. They refer letters to the 
bureaus and the departments. Their 
major task is correspondence—that 
and dealing with the public. That is 
substantially all an office force of forty 
can do, all it has ever been expected 
to do. The proof is that during the last 
three years or so President Wilson did 
the bulk of the personal work in his 
own study or in the library of the 
White House. He seldom came to the 
White House offices, except on Tues- 
days, Cabinet days. Contact with his 
office he maintained almost entirely by 
exchange of memoranda with his secre- 
tary. When he went abroad, that well- 
trod path from the: White House to the 
offices was merely elongated some 4,000 
miles and cable was substituted for 
messenger. 

In the picture as a whole, then, you 
have a powerful reason why the Presi- 
dents fail, why in an Inaugural Speech 
one or another may say that tools are 
the modern means of civilization, and 
then come grimly to realize four 
years later that tools, in any modern 
sense of the term, are wanting. 

Here you have an argument for a 
budget system and a budget bureau. 

And here you have a suggestion for 
the Congress and the new President, 
and a suggestion, also, that the nation 
broaden its concept of the Presidency. 

Washington, D. C. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will & paid on Friday, April 15, 1921, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Fri- 
day, March 18, 1921. ; 

On account of the Annual Meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
19, to Tuesday, March 29, 1921, both days in- 


cluded. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Due October 1, 1922. 


Coupons from these Notes, payable by 
their terms on April 1, 1921, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York or 
in Boston, will be paid in New York at 
the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mrine, Treasurer. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


March 15th, 1921. 
The regular quarterly dividend of One and Three- 
quarters Per Cent. (1%%) on the Common Shares 
and One and One-half Per Cent. (14%%) on the 
Preferred Shares of this Company will be paid 
May 2, 1921, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 22, 1921. Transfer books 

will not close. PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
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The Uses of Diversity. 
“The editor attempts to make up what 
might be called a menu. There must be soup 
...» Meat... salad... and finally des- 
sert.” Explain exactly what Mr. Holt means. 


2. Criticize the last issue of your school paper 


along the lines indicated by Mr. Holt in 
the passage just quoted. 

What figure of speech does Mr. Holt em- 
ploy? What is the advantage of using the 
figure? 

What is a “flimsy-whimsy”? Name some 
famous literary “flimsy-whimsies.” 

“The average good short story is about 5,000 
words in length.”” How do you account for 
this length? What did Edgar Allan Poe say 
concerning the idea] length of a short story? 
“Few fictionists can produce more than 
half a dozen really good stories a year.” 
Why not? 


7. What are some of the principles that guide 


one in writing a short story? What prin- 
ciples did Edgar Allan Poe set forward? 


8. How should writers for your school paper 


write short stories? 


9. Explain the following words as applied to 


an editorial office: Pegasus, Cabinet of 
Apollo, Seat of the MuSes, Parnassiad. 


10. Why did Longfellow’s “Wreck of the Hes- 


perus,” for which he was paid $25, become 
a famous poem? 

Name the members of “The Boston Literary 
Coterie.” What different types of literary 
work did they accomplish? 

What is “the tinkle-tinkle school”? 


“The new school of poetry is above all 
dynamic” ? 


14. Explain how time is “a universal solvent” 


in literature. 


15. Mr. Holt names four objects of a book re- 


view. Are these the four objects you have 
in mind in studying literature in schools? 
If they are not, what objects do you have 
in mind? 

“1 Am the—” 

Read aloud the article called “I Am the 
Engineer.” 

Name and explain every figure of speech 
in the article. 


3. Write a letter entitled: “I shall be the 


—,” telling about the work you intend 
to carry on in your mature life, and about 
your purpose in carrying on that work. 
Imitate the style of the letters in The Inde- 











Talk Convincingly— 


and the World Is At 


Your Feet 
WweY can one man sell 


where another fails? 
Why can one man get the 
sought-after job when an- 
other, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does 
everyone “believe in” one 
man and have no confidence 
in another, who really has 
as much ability? The thing 
that counts is not only what 
you say but how you say it. 
If you are interested, write 
for our free booklet called 
“The Secret of Being a 
Convincing Talker—How I 
Learned it in One Evening.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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4. Write a little play in which the characters 


represented in the printed letters work to- 
gether for some common purpose. Invent 
any other character whom you wish. 


lll. The Lady from Oklahoma. 
1. Write a paragraph of cause and effect, en- 


titled, “The Influence of Ancestry.” 


2. Write a paragraph of specific instance in 


which you endeavor to prove that Miss 
Robertson will make a good member of 
Congress. 


3. Write an original narrative in which you 


imagine yourself as having been the com- 
panion of Miss Robertson during some of 
her unusual experiences. 


. Write a paragraph of detail in which you 


summarize the unselfish services Miss Rob- 
ertson has performed. 


. Imagine that you visit Miss Robertson in 


her Washington office, and that you talk 
with her concerning her life, her work, 
and her future purposes. Write a short 
account of your “interview.” 


IV. The Presidential Handicap. 
1. Explain how the article is founded upon 


comparison and contrast. 


2. Write a paragraph in which you sum- 


marize the constructive suggestions made 
in the article. 


3. Draw from the article a subject suitable 


for argument. Write a brief in support of 
your view of the subject. 

Forged Checks Are Easy Money to the 
Scratch Man. 

The article suggests systems that might 
be adopted to prevent the forging of sig- 
natures. Write a “Sherlock Holmes” story 
in which you make use of the systems sug- 
gested. 


- The Reparations Deadlock. 


What is the value of the sort of introduc- 
tion that the article has? Can you employ 
that type of introduction in your school 
compositions ? 


. Give a clear oral exposition of the present 


situation involving Germany and the Allies. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 


Former Assistant in History at 
Columbia University 


I. The Business of Government—The Presl- 
dential Handicap. First Tax; Then 
Tariff. The Public Peril of Election Ex- 
penses. The Lady from Oklahoma. 
Splitting the States. 


1. What do you mean by “efficiency”? In what 
respects does public business fail to meas- 
ure up to the standards of efficiency estab- 
lished by private business? Give some illus- 
trations of this from Mr. Wilhelm’s article. 

2. How is the President handicapped by an 
inadequate “general staff” to help him in 
his administrative work? 

8. Make a list of the duties that fall to the 
President. (You will find them mentioned 
in general terms in the United States Con- 
stitution; you should be able to fill in de- 
tails by following the current news.) 

4. Choose one of the following topics for a 
brief essay: (a) The President as Boss of 
the World’s Biggest Corporation; (b) The 
Development of the President’s Job from 
Washington to Harding; (c) What Public 
Business Can Learn from Private Business. 

5. List the “unfinished business’ of the re- 
cent Congress. With what other problems 
will the new Congress have to deal? 

6. Comment on the statement that “tradition 
has made the tariff the favorite battle 
ground of American party politics.” In 
what campaigns did this issue figure 
largely? What is the historic position of 
the Republican and Democratic parties on 
the tariff? 

7. Use the material in Mr. Williams’s editorial 
for briefing a debate on the legal limita- 
tion of primary and election expenses. Do 
you think publicity of campaign expendi- 
tures a sufficient remedy, or should there 
be a definite maximum limit to the amount 
which can be legally spent? 

8. Would you suggest any changes in the 
a of your own state? Why or why 
no 


Il. American Foreign Policy—The Lawyer 
and the League. The Colombia Treaty. 
Harding Appeals for China. Tongs and 
Fingers. Hughes the Peacemaker. 

1. How did Secretary Lansing’s policy diverge 
from that of President Wilson with regard 
to the League of Nations Covenant? 

2. What did Secretary Lansing propose as a 
substitute for Article X of the Covenant? 

3. Mention some instances of international 
quarrels which are “justiciable,” that is, 
subject to settlement by some international 
court or tribunal. Mention some other 
quarrels which cannot be settled on legal 
grounds, but involve diplomatic negotiation. 

4. Give the history of our acquirement of the 
Panama Canal Zone. On what grounds has 
it been criticized? On what grounds has it 
been defended ? 


Ill. Industrial Problems—Why the Com- 
rades Need Capitalism. Labor and 
the Packers. Steel Trust to Reform. 


1. What does Mr. Spargo mean by saying 
that “The civilized world is less ready for 
Socialism than at any time in a hundred 
years past’? 

2. Contrast the doctrine of evolutionary So- 
cialism “that Socialism will come as the 
logical development of the capitalist sys- 
tem” with the doctrine of revolutionary 
Socialism that Socialism will come about by 
means of “the collapse of the capitalist 
system.”’ 

3. Why is there a downward tendency of 
wages at the present time? What isstes 
are involved in the meat packers’ dispute? 

IV. The Near East — Letting the Turk 
Down Gently. 


1. Explain the historical references in the 
first paragraph. 

2. Why is the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire to be partial instead of complete? 

3. What countries has the Turkish Empire 
lost from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the present? When? How? To 
whom? 

4. Explain the reference to the “pre-war Ger- 
man plan of Berlin to Bagdad.” 


V. European Politics — The Reparations 
Deadlock. The Petrograd Revolt. Span- 
ish Premier Shot. 


1. Write an essay on any one of the following 
topics: (a) The Reparations Crisis; (b) 
Bolshevism in Russia; (c) The Revolu- 
tionary Spirit in Spain; (d) Spanish 
Parties and Political Traditions. 





